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‘CORN? OATS? PEAVINE HAY? WELL, WHATEVER IT IS, BRING IT ON.” 





.° EXT SEASON you can 
market your vine crops 
from two to three weeks earlier. 
Also you can stop worrying 
about them. The growing sea- 
son will be shorter and frost, 
rain, ground crusting and insect 
damage will be avoided!” 


Hotkaps “Force” Growth 


These specially prepared wax 
paper cones are simply placed 
over each plant or seed at time 
of planting. One man can “set” 
3,000 per day. Their patented 
construction makes it possible 
to set them firmly and securely 
—safe from the elements. Plants 
grow under Hotkaps as if they 
were in individual hot houses. A 
hardier, quicker and therefore 
more profitable yield is the re- 





ISEEBY THE ADS | 





WAS lookin’ for this paper to come 

so when the mail man drove up with 
it I went in the house and set down be- 
the fire to read the ads while I 
warmed up a mite. 
Of course the first 
thing I seen was that 
fine lookin’ horse and 
what they said at 
the bottom about 
him wantin’ oats or 
something. “Shucks,” 
says I to Marthy, 
“that horse don’t 
look like he’s ever 
gone hungry for 
corn and oats. I'll 
bet a nickel they’s 
somebody holdin’ a apple out in front of 
him. If that horse was loose in the lot 
I sure wouldn’t go through it eatin’ no 
apple nor not even with one in my pocket. 
If you did that horse would know it and 
would just natchurally take it away from 
you. I had one bite me on the leg once 
because I wouldn’t give him a bite of 
my apple.” ° 

Then I turned to lookin’ at the ads. “T 
see by the ads in this paper,” says I to 
Marthy, “where a fellow here has got 
two fine pieces of meat already hung up.” 
“Yes,” hollers Marthy, “if you don't get 
up from there and get to work you won't 
have nothin’ left from that hog we killed 
this mornin’ fitten to hang up.” “Just 
hold your potato,” says I. “That's just 
what I was readin’ about here in this ad, 
about what a difference salt makes in 
curin’ meat. We better use out of that 
fresh sack I bought yesterday and not 
use over that we saved from last year’s 
meat. 6 

“And while we're on this here meat 
question,” says I, “I want you to know 
I see a ad in this paper about a fine sea- 
sonin’ for sausage.” “Let me see the 
ad,” says she. “Shucks I’m way ahead 
of you, Bill Casper,” says she. “I seen 
that ad the last time it rum and got a 
package of that stuff the time I went to 
town week before last.” “Where'd you 
get the money?” says I. “I didn’t have 
none,” says she, “I charged it.” “Who 
said you could charge things to me with- 
out asking?” says I, gettin’ hot under the 
collar. “Aw, shut up,” she hollers and 
lit out for the kitchen. 

By that time I didn’t care much wheth- 
er I went back to work on that hog or 
not, so I just kept lookin’ at the ads in 
this paper. I see by the ads im this paper 


fore 








gets it warm enough for me to stay in 
there without freezin’ and then—” 

I reckon she’s still talkin’ about that 
stove. I left her with the paper in her 
hand and her tongue in her mouth. So 
you see I can’t tell you any more about 
the ads till I get hold of that paper again. 
So you all will just have to look for 
yourselves. While I ain’t seen all of them 
myself I know you'll find lots of inter- 
estin’ things in the ads. And the finest 
thing is you don’t have to be afraid to 
buy anything you want you see in the ads 
in this paper. The paper guarantees what 
it says in the ads and it pays your money 
back if you don’t get a square deal. I 
know because I know a, fellow that got 
his money back from the paper when the 
fellow he sent it to forgot to even thank 
him. -Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Editor’s Note.—Last week Bill wanted us 
to publish the names of all who had been 
good enough to write him and whose letters 
had not been published for lack of space. 
The following is just a partial list. Others 
will be published as fast as space will permit. 
It is Bill's wish that we take this method of 
expressing his thanks to the hundreds of 
good friends who have written him. The 
first installment follows:— 

J. E. Conner, Pickens County, Alabama. 

Mrs. M. N. McCullars, Marion County, 
Florida. 

E. L. Corley, Taylor County, Georgia. 

W. H. Shrum, Dewey County, Oklahoma. 

E. C. Pridgen, Covington County, Missis- 
sippi. 

D. J. Trucks, Jefferson County, Alabama. 

Mrs. L. G. Stephens, Roosevelt County, New 
Mexico. 

Ellie N. Velle, Talladega County, Alabama. 

W. M. Weaver, Dallas County, Alabama. 

Mrs. M. E. Boney, Sampson County, North 
Carolina. 


| BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST 
| TO FARMERS 


ERE we are again in the realm of 
business mews. There are so many 
interesting things I hardly know where 
to start. Probably it will be best to take 
them as they come. 
_* * 

On top of the pile I find Armour’s 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1929° It is pub- 
lished by Armour Fertilizer Works and 
can be had for the asking. Armour’s 
Farmers’ Almanac contains all the gyra- 
tions, or libations, or prognostications of 
the old time almanac including the signs 
of the Zodiac, the moon’s phases, weather 
forecasts, time the sun rises and sets, his- 
torical events, etc. But interspersed with 
the rest are some thoroughly modern ar- 
ticles on modern fertilizer practices by 
such authorities as Dr. Firman E. Bear 
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WANTED once! 


More Young and Middle- 
Men; Farmers, Planters, Ete, 


to ~*~ introduce and retail Rawleigh’s}| — 
Good Health Products. Town and coun 
try. Wonderful opportunity. Not , 
new—no experimenting. On the m 
since 1889. 170 necessities needed 
in every home. Annual sales over 
million packages. Largest Company—ovyer 
15 million dollars capital. Quick servicg 
from 10 great factories and branches— ¥ 
one near you. Practically no capital, no ae 
experience needed. Quick, easy sales, re) 
at every 30-60 days. Big pay 
com start. McTeer, So. Car., sold $211.75 
Jarrett, Va., $118.50; Beverly, Ala., $1 
first week. Profits increase monthly. tts, | 
Tenn., cleared $6,000 last year; Honey) 
cutt, Va., $5,200; Sasser, N. Car., $4,700, 9) 
ousan make more than they 
could before. You should do as 4 
Si follow the same old time-t 
Rawleigh Methods which have given com} 
sumers best values and satisfaction for 49] © 
. We supply everything—produets F 
outfit, sales and service methods whigd | 
secure the most business everywhere, 
Steady year round—no lay-off—no boss—§ 
you are sole owner and manager. Writs) 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH C 


DEPT. L-41 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN, bf 





@ap~ THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 








CELEBRATE “XMAS” 
Safe and Sane 
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inet Radio sells for only $5.95. This wom 
set works without tubes, batteries or ele 
ity. Calls for no upkeep expense. Write 
for long lists of stations heard by custo 
also free copy of our new booklet, “The 
Millions Have Been Waiting For.” 
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Act Now for Profit and 
Protection 


the fellow with the tight fittin’ underwear 
is back agaim. That stuff sure does look 
warm. If I had underwear like that I 


of Ohio State University, A. T. Wiancko 
of Purdue, Burt Hartwell of Rhode Is- 
land, P. E. Brown of Iowa, and others. 


Thousands of growers in 48 
states of the Union now acclaim 
Hotkaps as one of the great 
money-making inventions of the 
age. For four years they have 
been tested under every climatic 
condition possible. See your seed 
dealer today or write us for fur- 
ther information. It means ex- 
tra profit for you this year! 


‘*A Hothouse for 
Every Plant’’ 





don't reckon I'd be so slow gettin’ up 
and feedin’ these mornings and doin’ the 
rest of the work. 

I see by the ads in this paper a fellow 
with his shotgun across his lap, a pipe in 
one hand, and a box of shells in the other 
like he don’t know which he’s proudest 
of. Tf he’s goin’ out huntin’ as cold as 
the weather’s been these last few days, I 
hope he’s got on some of that other fel- 
low’s good underwear. 

.I see by the ads in this paper another 
ad that’s advertisin’ shotgun shells. I 
reckon these must be for ducks, leastwise 
they’ve got a picture of a duck flyin’ on 
the box and it ain’t no potato neither like 
that one last week was. Even if these 
shells are for ducks I know most they 
make shells for rabbits and patridges and 
everthing else. 

“Ain’t you gone to work yet?” hollers 
Marthy comin’ in the door. “Give me 
that paper, you never will get that hog 
put away.” Then, “Wait a minute,” she 
hollers, as her eye caught a ad in this 
paper. “Here’s somethin’ I been wantin’ 
for the longest and I didn’t know they 
was such a thing. Just look at that stove 
there where it says as hot as sunshine. 
Ain’t that purty? That's just what we'll 
get to use in that room where the fire- 
place smokes, and then on real cold days 
I'll use it.in the kitchen till the range 


Southern contributors are Prof. T. S. 
Buie of Clemson College and Prof. E. C. 
Westbrook of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. The foreword and a very 
interesting historical reference on the 
practical use of fertilizers were prepared 
by Chas. H, MacDowell, president of Ar- 
mour Fertilizer Works. 

* * * 

What I should have to consider a mod- 
ern and practical commercial feed manu- 
facturing policy was announced a short 
time ago when Purina Mills put on the 
market a feed designed especially to sup- 
plement the feeds the farmer usually 
grows. Instead of arguing the feed pro- 
duction problem of the farmer, they of- 
fer, as their first effort in this direction, 
a laying mash which has been worked out 
to meet the needs of the man who is 
growing his own grains for poultry feed. 
Under this plan three fourths of the total 
ration would be from home-grown prod- 
ucts. The protein, vitamine, and mineral 
deficiencies in the home-grown feeds 
would be made up by the commercial sup- 
plementary mash. This looks like an 
earnest effort to meet the farmer half- 
way in his feed problems, and we feel 
like congratulating Purina Mills on their 
foresight in taking this step. 

W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor. 
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Crystal Radio Co., 
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Among those 


presents 


RIGHT up in the front rank 
of things to give for Christ- 
mas put Eveready Flash- 
lights. Not only because 
that’s one of the easiest and 
most successful ways out 
the Christmas-gift dilemma, 
but because it’s the sensible 
thing to do. 4 
Everybody, from six to @ 
sixty, wants a genuine Ever- ~~ 
eady. Not just “a flashlight,” 
but a genuine Eveready. Yes, 
it’s important to insist om ~ 
this point. Genuine Ever- ~ 
eadys have ALL the newest ~ 
and best features.’ There aré © 
models and types for every 
possible purpose. 
_ This year, brighten the 
lives of all to whom you give. ~ 
Start them right with the ~ 
flashlight habit, that national 
movement to save ski 4 
shins, banged heads and © 
tipped clothes. Give them © 
the world’s best portable — 
light-maker—a genuine Ever- | 
eady Flashlight. 4 
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HIS article is being written with one goal in 
view. It is bigger net returns from farming next 
year—and in future years. 
In trying to increase their net returns, farmers are 
) fike other folks. The ambition to make more money 
c is general. Only a few people are 
satisfied with their income and 
perhaps no progressive farmer is 
found in this group. They want 
to earn more because they 
need it. 

As I study the problem of farm- 
ers increasing their net returns, I 
invariably get around to the fact 
that one of the most important es- 
sentials is to increase production 
per man. 

I mean by this that each worker on a farm should 
uce more bales of cotton, more bushels of corn, 

ore tons of hay, more gallons of milk, more dozens 
eggs, more pounds of poultry, more pounds of pork, 

pre bushels of potatoes, more bushels of fruit, and 
more of the other products which farmers produce. 
» This conclusion is based upon the fact that economical 
production requires large productions per man as well 

as low cost per unit produced. ” 


Produce More Per Man 
Tiras to Ala the appeal which I would like to 


make to Alabama farmers at this time is to begin 
planning and working now for larger production 
per man next year—and in future years. This can be 
» done in several ways, some of which I shall mention 
briefly in this article. 
© In the first place, the average farmer in Alabama is 
) fot cultivating enough acres. Perhaps a few are, but 
the majority:are not. Big production per man requires 
Pot only big yields per acre, but a large number of 
/ ares per man. 

An increase in acres per man means that fewer people 
will be needed on farms. He who-cultivated 20 acres 
in 1928 may increase his acres to 30 next year. If two 

' people make this increase, a third will be relieved, for 
two wil] be doing the work of three. If these two suc- 
» teed in making as much per acre as was made in 1928, 
‘they should increase their incomes by 50 per cent. 

This means that the tenant farmer should arrange 
with his landlord to increase his acres. At the same 
time the landlord cultivating a few acres should in- 
Crease his either by reducing the number 
of tenants or by buying or renting the 
farm next to him. 

In this connection attention must be 

- given to additional machinery and power. 
By more power is meant more horses 
and mules—or a tractor—per man. The 

‘thought is that with more power and 

* tore machinery a man can do more work 

“and thereby increase the number of acres 

» 0f land which he cultivates. 

It is a well known fact that successful 

Manufacturers never quit studying power 
“and machinery. They are ever alert to 
the advantages of these things. When a 
"Man can be replaced with a machine at a 
| lower cost to the company the change is 

made. Unless a manufacturer does this 

Dhe is liable to be forced out of business 

by his competitor who does. 


P. 0. DAVIS 


Machinery and Power 
PHEFERENCE to increasing power 


dation to buy carelessly or promis- 
Miously. Only that which can be used 
jadvantage should be bought. If a pur- 


pounds of milk and 839.86 
among Sophie’s trophies. 
Sophie 19th of Hood oe 
Randleigh Farm, Lockport, N. Y. 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


chase must be made “on time” the buyer must be care- 
ful, but he should not hesitate to make the purchase if 
he is confident that it will be profitable to him. 

Other things besides increase of acres, power, and 
machinery are needed. Land itself must be put in shape 
for this new type of farming which we are discussing. 
Stumps, trees, and hedges should be removed; ditches 
should be filled; and bigger fields made by removing 
fences if necessary. 

These are recommended because they are essentials. 
The amount of work a farmer does is not determined 
entirely by the amount of time spent in the field. 
Time spent in turning at ends and getting around trees, 
stumps, hedges, and ditches is wasted. The farmer 
gets nothing for it. Moreover, such things reduce the 
amount of land because they occupy space. Further- 
more, they make it more difficult to control weeds and 
grass. 

The central thought here—as stated at the outset of 
this article—is for a farmer to produce more of what 
he is producing. Anything that is in the way or pre- 
vents his doing this should be removed. And winter is 
the right time to remove them. 


More Per Acre 


NOTHER part of the problem which we are dis- 
De cnt is to increase yields per acre. Reference 
has been made to this. It can be done by having 
richer land, by planting good seed of the best varieties, 
by using more fertilizer of the right kind, by control 
of insects and diseases, by proper preparation and culti- 
vation, by correct spacing, etc. 


At present the Alabama Farm Bureau is offering an 
opportunity to increase yields per acre next year by 
making it possible for farmers to place their orders for 
commercial fertilizer of the right kind. By “right kind” 
I mean fertilizers recommended by the county agents 
who are guided by the results of the Experiment ,Sta- 
tion at Auburn. The farmer who arranges now for his 
fertilizer for next year will not have to bother about it 
next spring when many other jobs will be on his hands. 


The same is true of him who arranges for his seed 
and other supplies. The thought is_ that 
everything that can be done in advance 
should be done in order to relieve the labor 
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HERE’S PLENTY OF PRODUCTION!! 


Sophie’s Bake, world's sosned tone Cenmiee aon By te dareer breed. In eight 365-day 

: : roduction tests she has produce ‘ pounds of milk and 6, 
and machinery 1s not a recommen- am her last test when nearly 12 years old, Sophie made her best yearly record with 17,294 
Five gold medals and a silver medal are 
her than “Old 
Her owner is 


ounds of butterfat. 
he ought to be good. 


her sire is Pogis 99th of Hood Farm, 


Farm, 


8 pounds of butterfat. Start- 


Her granddam is none ot 


: _ Winter Jobs for Bigger Net Incomes 


More Work Now Means Less Next Spring and Summer 


load at the busy season. next spring and summer. 
More work done now means less to do then. 


Permanent Pasture 


HIS discussion would not be complete without 

reference to livestock, for livestock are an essential 

part of successful Southern agriculture. We need 
more livestock—especially dairy cows, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. In those sections—or on those farms—having 
natural advantages in favor of beef cattle, we need 
more beef cattle. 

Aside from housing, feed, and management, one 
livestock problem presents itself as being very time- 
ly. It is that of permanent pastures. Recently a 
representative of the United States Department of 
Agriculture returned from a study of Europe and 
reported that European farmers are making a spe- 
cial effort to reduce thé cost of livestock production; 
and that the main way they are doing this is by provid- 
ing good pastures as much of the year as possible. 

Winter is the best season for starting good pastures 
in Alabama—and in other Southern States. A good 
permanent pasture is not difficult nor expensive to start, 
and the farmer who has a good permanent pasture 
knows that his livestock costs are reduced and profits 
increased. 


Eight Timely Hints 
N ADDITION to the above, a few suggestions are 
offered as follows :— 
1. Repair old machinery and store it in good shelter, 

2. Be sure the tractor is in good repair. 

3. Overhaul all gates. Strong gates that open and 
close easily are needed. 

4. Repair buildings. A coat of ‘good paint will im- 
prove the appearance and preserve the building. , 

5. An orchard that is worth keeping is worth prun- 
ing and spraying in winter. 

6. Winter is the best season of the year for planting 
trees and shrubs around. the house. 

7. Waterworks for the residence and barn are essen- 
tials on modern farms. 

8. Shelter for livestock and poultry is worth much 
more than it costs. 

—fJj—— 
More Money From Hogs 

ITH the assistance of J. P. Wil- 

son, district agent, and Dr. R. S. 

Sugg, county agents of Southeast 
Alabama have worked out directions for 
more profitable hog production in that 
section. At the call of Mr. Wilson and 
Dr. Sugg the following county agents 
met, discussed, and made specific’ recomi- 
mendations about hogs: C. P. Storrs, 
Barbour County; Frank Murphy, Henry 
County; Henry Witherington, Houston 
County; G. W. Ray, Dale County; W. 
M. Ray, Coffee County; R. L. King, Pike 
County; H. B. Helms, Geneva County; 
W. T. Cheney, Covington County, P. R. 
Pettis, Conecuh County. 

They came to the following conclu- 
sions :— 

1. That successful hog raisers must plant 
three big general crops of feeds to be hogged 
off in the fields: (a) those for green winter 
razing; (b) those for late summer and early 
all fattening; (c) and those for winter fat- 
tening. 

2. The number of hogs for a farmer must 
be determined by the acres of hog feed he 
grows. In other words, the feed is first and 
oe, hog is only a machine for marketing the 

3. Better handling practices must be used, 
especially with pigs for the first four months. 

4. At least 30 to 40 per cent of the hogs 


must be marketed in September, October, and 
April to get the greatest returns. 
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WHAT KIND OF FARM RELIEF 
LEGISLATION ? 


RDINARILY is would be thought that the prob- 

C) lem of farm relief legislation would be carried 

over into a special session of Congress to be 
directed by the new administration. Signs are multi- 
plying, however, that President Coolidge has a natural 
human desire to get as many major achievements as 
possible listed to the credit of his own administration. 

Hence it is announced that the short session of Con- 
gress now beginning may deal not only with the usual 
routine matters but may also act definitely on such long- 
delayed problems as farm relief and Muscle Shoals. 

The most likely program with regard to farm relief 
is that advocated by Senator McNary, co-introducer of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. Senator McNary is per- 
fectly willing to have his bill adopted without the 
famous “equalization fee” which many regard as the 
heart of the measure. With that provision eliminated, 
the McNary-Haugen bill would set up the following 
program for relieving thé agricultural situation :— 

First, creation of a Federal Farm Board. 

Second, a revolving fund of $250,000,000 to be used 
in stabilizing surplus crops. 

Third, a council selected by farmers to have advisory 
powers. 

Fourth, stabilization corporations composed of pro- 
ducers and financed by the Federal board, empowered 
to buy up surplus crops and hold them during period 
of glut. 

It is significant that on the very day on which this 
announcement was given out regarding a devitalized 
McNary-Haugen bill, the National Grange, in session 
in Washington City was adopting its own program for 
congressional farm relief, its four major planks being 
as follows :— 

“First, a system of codperative marketing, to 
eliminate waste in distribution under the guidance 
of a Federal Farm Board, This alone, however, is 
utterly inadequate to solve the problem. 

“Second, a flexible system of export debentures, 
to enable products having exportable surpluses to 
receive tariff benefits. 

“Third, a more extended and effective application 
of the tariff system to agricultural products in or- 
der to hold the American market as completely as 
possible for American producers. 

“Fourth, a land policy designed to avoid uneco- 
nomical agricultural expansion.” 

The modified McNary-Haugen bill, of course, does 
not solve the problem of “the exportable surplus”~ which 
has depressed prices of cotton, wheat, etc. The fact 
that the farmer must se// such crops on the basis of 
world prices, or free trade prices and then buy manu- 
factured products on the basis of domestic high-tariff 
prices—this fundamental handicap under which the 
farmer labors is one which both Mr. Coolidge and 
Senator McNary refuse to recognize. But it is signifi- 
cant that both the great national farmers’ organizations 
regard this as the crux of the problem. To remedy 
this situation, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has supported the “equalization fee”? idea. On the other 
hand, the National Grange for two or three years has 
proposed that farmers who export crops shall receive 
rewards through the “export debenture” method—boun- 
ties which may largely offset the increased prices which 
high tariffs cause farmers to pay on all they buy. 

The gratifying fact is that both great national farm- 
ers’ organizations are bearingdown on the fundamental 
fact that practically today the American farmer must 
buy on a protected, high-tariff American market and 
sell in an unprotected, low-tariff, world market. In 
view of the fact that there is no prospect. of securing 
presidential approval of the complete McNary-Haugen 
plan as a remedy for the situation, the export debenture 
plan advocated by the Grange may come in for much 
discussion during the next four years. Its fundamental 
aim is to give the farmer tariff benefits to offset his 
tariff penalties. 


LET’S KEEP BILLBOARDS OFF OUR 
HIGHWAYS 


VERY farmer in America should join the cru- 

sade against the advertising billboards that now 

clutter up and disfigure our highway landscapes. 
The time is approaching when the public, instead of 
being attracted to patronize such advertisers, will rather 
refuse to patronize such offenders against beauty. As 
the Washington Post said recently :— 

“More than 100 organizations in the country have 
been fighting tooth and nail for restriction of the 
hideous, billboard nuisance, and at last it would 
seem that their efforts are to be crowned with suc- 
cess, hey have managed to obtain the indorse-, 


ment of over 240 national advertisers and agencies, 
who have agreed hereafter to restrict their signs 
to commercial districts, where they properly belong. 


“This is a great public service. It needs no ar- 
gument to demonstrate the increase of offensive 
signs. Under the stress of competition, advertisers 
and advertising agencies have proclaimed their 
wares in tones so strident that the whole country- 
side shrieks with them. There is scarcely a bit of 
woodland or pasture bordering any main highway 
or railroad in the United States that is not disfig- 
ured by billboards. It would almost seem that the 
lovelier the spot, the more inevitable the adver- 
tisement. 

“Many tourists now refuse to buy commodities 
thus offensively thrust at them. The advertisers 
who have now agreed to withdraw their signboards 
from the countryside have shown good business 
sense. The public will be disposed to patronize con- 
cerns that manifest some consideration for public 
rights... .” 

Remember, if you own land on a highway, nobody 
has any right to put any sign there except an official 
road sign with no commercial advertising on it. Take 
down all other signs. 


THAT STORED STUFF WILL BEAR 
WATCHING! 


AMP and warm weather between fall and spring 
D will do far more injury to well cured seeds and 

feeds than will temperatures below freezing. 
Seeds should not be piled in bulk unless some one is 
sure to shovel the piles over occasionally, and even then 
there should be abundant ventilation in good and bad 
weather. Small quantities of seeds may be stored in 
cloth bags after the seeds are thoroughly dry or in 
paper bags if a number of holes are made so as to 
admit air and prevent heating and molding. 

Feedstuffs that have become moist should be stored 
in such manner that air can circulate freely about each 
bag. This may be done satisfactorily if two scantlings 
or poles are placed on the floor for the bottom layer of 
bags to rest on. Other scantlings on top for the second 
layer of bags, and so on, will give free ventilation 
around each bag. On dry days, open doors or windows 
wide. 

Most feeds become moldy if allowed to remain damp 
in a close atmosphere, and such feeds are a common 
source of sickness if fed to any farm animal, even hogs. 

Insects, rats, and mice may do injury, too. We can 
fumigate for insects. As for rats and mice, one good 
cat in a barn or any place where feed or seed is stored 
is worth many dollars in the saving of seed, provided 
we have arranged the stored stuff so that Thomas and 
Tabby can have regular beats for their police duties. 


A great many farmers—probably more than half—in 
the Cotton Belt do not provide storage that will hold 
a year’s supply of feed for their stock. A large part 
of the feed, therefore, is left in the field or stored 
where but little protection is given. Livestock indus- 
tries cannot expand until we provide more feed; and 
more feed of acceptable quality cannot be provided and 
kept in good condition or in carry-over quantities until 
there is more storage space for it. We need more and 
larger barns. Yes, it’s barns we need! 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


URING the months preceding the presidential 
campaign, considerable space in certain of the 
farm papers of the Midwest was devoted to the 
advocacy of a political alliance between the farmers of 
the South and West. It was thought that if the farm- 
ers of these two sections would stand together they 
could force the industrial East to recognize the exist- 
ence of the farm problem and compel legislative action 
that would help to solve it. 








” Next Week and Later 


The Good Samaritan—By John W. Holland. 

More Dangerous Than a Rattlesnake—By Dr. F. 
M. Register. 

Equipment for Hog Raising—By Tait Butler. 

Good Pastures and Beef Cattle a Good Combination 
for Florida—By J. Francis Cooper. 

Fertilizers for Tobacco in 1929—By E. C. West- 
brook, 

Alabama’s Record in Farm Coéperation—By L. O. 
Brackeen. 











The results of the election seem to indicate that this 
was a far-fetched idea and one that is hardly likely i 
be realized. Regardless of reasons, the fact remaing 
that in the recent presidential election, the farmers of 9 
the Midwest were aligned on one side with the cities of 
the South, while the majority of the farmers of the 
(until recently) solid South voted with the cities of the 
North and West. 


If there were no issue involved in a national election 
except farm relief, it might be possible for the farmers 
of the South and West to form suth an alliance. 
as in the recent election, other issues intrude themselygs” 
and complicate the situation. 


The McNary-Haugen plan of farm relief was de 
veloped in the Midwest. It found its strongest adyo- 
cates in the farmers and farm papers of that section, 
Yet when the election came, the farmers of the Mid 
west voted in overwhelming numbers against the candje 
date who supported the McNary-Haugen bill, and for 
the candidate who fought the bill from start to finish, 
Even those Midwest farm papers that were so stré 
in their support of the bill last spring, and that were 
threatening dire consequences to President Coolidge 
and his party because of the presidential veto of the 
bill, cooled off noticeably as the campaign got under 








































































way. Furthermore, Senator McNary, who sponsored ~ IRS 
the bill in the Senate, took the stump in support of the ~ awa 
candidate who helped kill his bill. The upshot of the” imp 
matter was that the Midwest repudiated the McNary dent H. 
Haugen bill; the father of the bill turned against his made a 
own child, 2 ing with 
If the bill had been sponsored by a dry Republican business 
instead of a wet Democrat, perhaps Semator McNary © Boards < 
and the farmers of the Midwest might have acted — dated o 
differently. There is no way of knowing how much of 9m 7°" wor 
their opposition towards Governor Smith was due to trial cans 
his Democracy and how much to his anti-prohibiti a with yor 
views. The fact remains, however, that the farmers of © tial crop 
the Midwest thought more of their Republicanism thas producti 
of their own brand of farm relief. * Sent you 
‘factorie: 

Our excuse for mentioning this matter is that the” the worl 
South is often accused of following the Democratic © every ye 
party blindly“and without regard to the issues involved, done in 
If this presidential campaign proves anything, it shows” mean in 
that the farmers of the Midwest can excel even the creased | 


South when it comes to party loyalty. ig sional m 



















This i: 
GAMBLING IN COTTON AND GRAIN bey 
N LINE with what we had to say a few weeks ago ~ how gre: 
about cotton exchanges, here is a statement froma a mo 
bulletin just issued by the United States Depart” feasible 2 
ment of Agriculture about the effect of speculation O° of the S 
the price of grain. While our article referred to ao Southern 
cotton exchange, and this statement by the Depart: A. Knap 
ment of Agriculture has to do with the grain exchange, ~ tid on o 
the two have much in common, and what applies to on¢ “T es 
is very largely true of the other. Sala 
The bulletin goes on to say that :— % in the < 
“Particularly pronounced is the relation of price” IL Hel 
to the market position of the leading speculators on 2) 
days on which net purchases or ‘sales in large pro- ; SSU! 
portions occurred. It is by no means a coincidence —~ am 
that the price and net trade moved in the same 7 ; 
direction on 24 out of 28 of these individual days ~ teh 
on which the net trading of the five leading specu- tan do in 
lators aggregated 2,000,000 bushels or more. Theré 3 rea 
were in all 94 days of a total of 176 on which this” In the 
group traded to a net amount of 500,000 bushels or ~~ farmer m: 
more. On 64 of these.94 days, or 68 per cent, the answer to 
price moved in the same direction as the net trade of — farmers 2 
the group—that is, if a purchase, upward; if a sale, i for th 
downward. The net trading of the five amoun e the od a 
to 1,000,000 bushels or more on 56 days; on 44 of | i er 
these days, or 79 per cent, the price moved in ‘- 4 | ing as in 
the same direction as their net trades. There were survi 
28 days on which the net amount traded was” today proc 
2,000,000 bushels or over, and on \24 of these days,” tically all 
or 86 per cent, the price moved in the same direc+ 7 Egypt, Inc 
tion as the net trade. There were five trades which ~ competitior 
exceeded 5,000,000 bushels during the day, and im : ies are 
each case the future price moved in the same em bean 
direction as the net trade. Diarices for 
“Without this heavy concentrated trading,” the t com 
bulletin continues, “price change would be moré and Russi: 
gradual and would move more nearly in line with Seon 
fundamental market information.” rif safeg 
The farmer has complained that too often wide maf~ tition, be 
ket fluctuations are due to speculation and manipulat ao and prices 








rather than to, conditions of supply and demand. i 
investigation shows that his complaint is not withod ‘ 
justification. The exchanges must curb the activities OFF 
these big speculators who profit at the farmers’. 
pense. Unless they put their house in order, there 
be a concerted effort to have Congress do it for thems 
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ow May Farmers and Business Men Co-operate? 


Both Increased Production and Improved Marketing Are Necessary 


ness men of the South today fall into two rather 

distinct classes. One group consists of those who 

either have not waked up to the importance of agricul- 

jure as the basis of all Southern farm prosperity or else 

do not realize that there is any- 

thing they can do about it. The 

other group realizes the impor- 

tance of the subject and the task 

but has no very well-thought-out 

program of effort. Various and 

oftentimes conflicting policies are 

advocated, and too often practi- 

cally all the help of a business 

men’s organization is given to 

some one-ideaed enthusiast instead 

ane 2es of being thrown to the support of 

areally well balanced program of agricultural activity. 

Let us ask ourselves, therefore, just what Southern 

‘business men ought to do for the promotion of a pros- 
) perous agriculture in the South. 


ve [' THEIR relations to the farmer, most of the busi- 


|. Learn the Importance and Possibilities of 
Agriculture 


IRST of all, I would stress the importance of 

awakening the uninformed or unconcerned to the 

importance of the farm problem itself. Presi- 
dent H. A. Morgan of the University of Tennessee 
made a highly interesting and important point in talk- 
ing with a group of business men sometime ago. “You 
business men with your chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade,” he said in substance, “get very much 
dated over the prospect of bringing a new factory to 
your town or increasing the production of any indus- 
trial enterprise, and forget that right in the same county 
with you are several thousand farms which are essen- 
tial crop-producing factories and that by increasing the 
production or profits from these farms 20, 30, or 50 per 
cent you would increase. the production of these farm 
factories’ already in your county and the ‘payrolF-of 
the workers in these factories several million dollars 
every year.” And this indeed is precisely what can be 
done in practically every county, with all this would 
mean in increased patronage for your merchants, in- 
creased deposits for banks, increased fees for profes- 
sional men, increased traffic for railroads, etc., etc. 

This is an idea that ought to be constantly empha- 
sized and driven home to the consciousness of Southern 
business men. They should not only be made to realize 
how greatly business men would prosper as the result 
of a more profitable agriculture, but also that it is 

’ feasible and practicable to double the average net profits 
of the Southern farmer. One of the greatest leaders 
Southern farmers have ever had, the late Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp, the founder of farm demonstration work, 
said on ong occasion :— 

“I estimate that there is a possible 800 per cent 
increase in the productive power of the farm labor, 
in the average Southern State.” 


Il. Help the Individual Farmer Produce More 


SSUMING now that the business man has been 
aroused to the possibilities of a more profitable 
agriculture in the South, let us ask next what he 

tan do in order to help the Southern farmer and the 
South realize on these possibilities. 

In the first place, I would say that the individual 
farmer must be helped to produce more. Of course, in 
answer to this, one immediately, hears the argument that 

ers as a whole are already producing too much 

for the most profitable prices—and this is true. But on 
the other hand we have got to remember that in farm- 
ig as in every other human activity, it is a case of 
; survival of the fittest.” Every Southern farmer 
today produces crops in competition with farmers prac- 
tically all over the world. The peasant laborers of 
Egypt, India, and southern Africa are making cotton in 
| Sompetition with the Southern cotton farmer. Chinese 
Soolies are making peanuts in competition with South- 
em peanuts. Soybeans from Manchuria hold down 
Prices for American-grown soybeans. American-grown 
it comes into competition with wheat from Canada 
American-grown tobacco competes with 
it from other nations. Nor will even a protective 
Mariff safeguard the American farmer against this com- 
Petition, because we produce a surplus of most crops 
“aid prices must be fixed for the most part by the world 
~ Market. 
| In other words, one of the basic facts about agricul- 
is that the American farmer is in competition with 
cheap labor of peasants engaged in farming in all 
is of the world. We cannot get away from this 
ct, and the only way to overcome its evil consequences 
Or the individual American farmer to produce more 


By» CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


than the individual foreigner with whom he is compet- 
ing. If the individual Southern cotton farmer is not to 
sink towards the level of the Indian peasant with his 
hut and his poverty and his 10 cents a day for his labor, 
then the individual Southern farmer must farm more 
efficiently than his Hindu competitor—must cultivate a 
larger acreage, must make his lands richer, must use 
better seed and better varieties, and must market his 
crops more intelligently. The American wheat farmer 
survives in competition with the foreign wheat farmer 
only because he uses improved farm machinery, culti- 
vates larger acreages, and therefore receives several 
times the income of the peasant wheat farmer of 
Europe. 

The same principle applies in the case of all other 
crops and the farmers producing those crops. In fact, 
it is with agriculture just as it is with manufacturers. 
A factory owner who insists on using antiquated ma- 
chinery or whose total production is below normal for 
any reason will be forced out of business by his more 
progressive and efficient competitors—and so will the 
farmer. So as a matter of self-preservation it is up to 
the individual Southern farmer to produce to the maxi- 
mum of his ability, his land’s ability, and his climate’s 
ability—and the result will be simply that less efficient 
farmers and those in less favored sections will go out 
of the farming business and find more profitable work 
in other industries. 

Of course, the South‘s two money crops, cotton and 
tobacco, do call for a great deal of hand labor, and yet 
with modern methods, richer land, and modern machin- 
ery and equipment, the Southern farmer could produce 
just as large crops of cotton and tobacco as he is now 
producing on half the acreage. And this means that the 
same. human labor or hand labor released from the cul- 
tivation of 50 per cent of the cotton acreage could culti- 
vate three times that released acreage in food and feed 


‘ crops, and thereby make the South self-supporting. 


III. Help the Southern Farmer Find Markets 
for His Diversified Products 


UT while business men should encourage greater 

production for the individual Southern farmer as 

a fundamental necessity for a more prosperous agri- 
culture, there is one other reform of equal importance, 
and that is the development of satisfactory cash mar- 
kets for the products of a diversified agriculture. 

For years and even for generations our Southern 
business men, chambers of commerce, merchants’ as- 
sociations, and boards of trade have unceasingly preach- 
ed the doctrine, “Trade at home, patronize home in- 
dustries, keep your money at home instead of ‘sending 
it to the North and West.” 

Now the farmers of the South are beginning to 
say— and they have a right to say—“If we buy from 
your stores, you buy from our farms.” Too often in 
the past if the farmer raised corn or hay or meat, 
he found the very merchants with whom he traded un- 
willing to afford him a suitable cash market for what 
he produced. Now maybe it is true that when this 
individual Southern farmer brought to his merchant 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE COUNTRY DOCTOR” 


E ARE glad that at last somebody has 
paid a tribute in verse to one of the great- 
est heroes of the countryside—the rural 
doctor. One of our Arkansas subscribers sends 
us these verses from the Denver Post:— 
Out of his bed at midnight, 
Over a snowbound trail; 


Watching a case till daylight, 
Braving a winter gale. 





Up from a meal at midday, 
Off on a hurry call; 
Miles on a-lonely byway; 
Out through a summer squall, 


Called from ‘an ev’ning’s pleasure, 
Into a bitter night; 

Lured from a moment’s leisure 
Into a patient’s plight. 


Rushing away at daybreak 
Into a blizzard wild; 
Soothing a mother’s heartache 
ver a suff’ring child. 


Ever a willing servant; 
Never a selfish end: 

Solacing, kind, observant— 
Doctor, advisor, friend! 


—A. De Bernadi, Jr. 
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is very sweet, brother.”—-Borrow. 


a load of hay, it was not baled quite right, or maybe his 
corn wasn’t sacked in the most approved manner, or 
his meat cut in just the regulation shape. But here 
is where the codperation of business men ought to 
come in. They ought to resolve to make a cash mar- 
ket for the diversified products of their communities 
and they ought to carry on a campaign of education 
among the farmers as to what standards of quality, 
what sizes of containers, and what methods of packing 
are necessary in order to enable the merchants to sell 
these products to,advantage. 


Right now I think the most promising line of agri- 
cultural progress in the whole South is found in the 
marketing work being carried on by our agricultural 
departments, agricultural colleges, extension workers, 
and farm and home demonstration agents. In assem- 
bling carload shipments of hogs, chickens, hay, and 
many other farm products, cash markéts are being de- 
veloped for crops which the Southern farmer in the 
past has never found it profitable to produce, partly be- 
cause it took so much time for him to’ market them 
at all, and when he did market them the cash prices 
were away below the standard market prices of the 
country. 

All over the South today the boll weevil is making 
the old one-crop cotton system a sheer gamble that too 
often engulfs both farmer and business man in common 
disaster. Overproduction of tobacco is likewise making 
the “one-crop system” disastrous with that. crop. A 
better diversified agriculture is no longer a theoretical 
advantage but an imperative necessity. Hence local 
farmers are being listened to when they say to local 
business men, “If we buy from you, you must buy 
from us,” and when they say to agricultural leaders 
and officials, “Give us markets for diversified products 
and we will practice the much-discussed diversification 
without waiting for any eloquent appeals or organized 
tropaganda in its behalf.” 





|__A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP _ | 


Music as a Factor in Community Life 


NE of the best of all ways to promote friendship 

and fellowship among country people is to get 

them to make music together or enjoy music 
together. 

Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes of the Methodist church 
said recently: “If you don’t cultivate a taste for music 
you will have a miserable time for 
about a thousand years after you get to 
heaven.” Whether or not the bishop 
was speaking au- . 
thoritatively about 
life in heaven, we 
can certainly get 
more enjoyment out 
of life on earth if 
we cultivate a love 
of music. Hence it 
is a good idea to 
start a school band 
wherever it can be 
done. Here’s a bunch 
of vocational stu- 
dents not far from 
Longview Farm who have such a band and have proved 
that it’s a good thing both for themselves and for many 
others to whom their playing has given pleasure. 











| ____ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Checking the Slaughter of Evergreens 


HEREVER in the South evergreen trees are 
to be cut for Christmas decorations (no matter 
whether for home use or sale), precautions 
should be taken to prevent extermination of the trees. 
A Southern nature lover makes the following timely 
suggestion :— : 
“When cutting holly from the farm, let us use a 
saw or sharp knife. Let’s not cut down the whole 
tree, but take out only some of the ranches all 
around the trunk, being careful to take none of the 
large limbs. By pruning the trees this way they 
will not be hurt and we shall have our beautiful 
holly for the future as well as the present.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


IFE jis sweet, brother.” “Do you think so?” 
“Think so! There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all 

sweét things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. Life 
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N ADDITIONAL pay day is prac- 

ticable on many farms, through the 
sale of purebred pigs. This does not 
mean ‘that all pigs produced on all farms 
must or should be 
purebred, It sim- 
ply means that 
where one has the 
facilities and the 
inclination and in- 
telligence to prop- 
erly manage the 
business more mon- 
ey can be made by 
having at least a 





TAIT BUTLER 
part of the hogs produced, purebreds. 


Purebreds Best 


N AN average purebred hogs are 

more .valuable for pork production 
than scrubs or the average grades. It is 
true that crossbred hogs—from purebred 
sire and dam of different breeds—are us- 
ually fully equal to and some think super- 
ior to purebreds, for pork making. Good 
or high grade pigs may equal the aver- 
age purebreds, but the average purebred 
hog is superior to the average grade for 
pork production, either for home use or 
market purposes. 


To have crossbred hogs we must have 
two pure breeds and to have grades we 
must have at least one purebred. It is 
not profitable and no longer reasonable 
to use anything but a purebred boar in 
breeding for pork production. If this be 
true there is need for many purebred 
sires and at least enough purebred sows 
to produce the boars needed. 


Are some of these purebreds to be pro- 
duced by the producers of market hogs 
or all by breeders who specialize in the 
breeding of purebred hogs for breeding 
purposes? Let us admit that the breed- 
ers who specialize in the breeding of 
purebred hogs are more capable or better 
fitted for doing this work, and also that 
they will usually produce better breeding 
stock, but in doing this we must not lose 
sight of the fact that few, of these pure- 
bred breeders make a permanent success 
of the business unless their business is 
conducted on a pork production basis. If 
they produce hogs on a pork production 
basis, selecting only’ the best of the pure- 
breds produced to be sold as breeders, 
and selling the others as market hogs, 
they generally find the business profit- 
able, over a term of years, but if they 
put their business on any other basis they 
usually fail. 

We believe an extra pay day may be 
found in producing purebred hogs, if the 
hogs are handled on the most economical 
and profitable basis for producing mar- 
ket hogs; that is, if a good boar is used 
and at least a,part—preferably all—the 
sows are purebred. Up to three or four 
months of age there is no difference in 
the best methods of breeding, handling, 
and feeding pigs for breeding purposes 
and those intended to be sold for pork. 
If at that age the best of the pigs are 
separated, the males by themselves and 
the females together, and given a little 
extra care there is a good chance to sell 
them for better than pork prices, perhaps 
not for fancy prices, but for more than 
enough extra to pay for the extra invest- 
ment in breeding stock and the extra 
care. 

In fact, there is not much difference 
in the care and feeding of breeding stock 
and market hogs up to five or six months 
of age, if the best and most economical 
tations are to be used; and if balanced 
rations are used there is little difference 
in the care and feeding up to the time 
the porkers are ready for market or 
slaughtér. Of course, the males must 
be sepatated from the others, but if a 

properly balanced ration is used, includ- 
ing green feed and sufficient protein and 
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Someone Must Grow the Purebreds q 


Crossbred Hogs May Be More Vigorous But It Takes Two Purebreds to Make the Crossbreds 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “LOVE A FARM AND A CHILD” 
N? MAN is going to succeed as a farmer unless he really loves the soil. 
and no one can succeed as a man unless he loves some child: ~ Hence 
we commend to all our readers these two. paragraphs by Joseph E. 
Wing :— 
Get yourself a field and dwell ina thank God and be glad. 
corner of that field. Walk hope- Take by the hand a little child, 
fully over that ead it out over that field and “point 
field and ask of out each little flower, each plant, 
it, “Old field, each bird, each animal. Lead that 
what lack you? child, and see how in turn that child 
Old field, in leads you. Foster that child’s rever- 
what do I err ence, its love of things alive, its in- 
in mytreatment quiring spirit. See that no poison of 
of you? Whatis pride or prejudice creeps into the 
it, field, for mind of the child. Teach it to use 
which you hun- its hands; to do useful work in the 
JOSEPH E. WING ger? You, field, world. Help that child to work, to 
are part of think, to reason; teach it to hold up 
God’s earth. You are apportioned to ts head, smile and be gay. When 
me; as a very great privilege 1 am you have done these simple, easily- 
permitted to call you my own. Teach done little tasks, there will no longer 
me my duty to you.” Then when be any need of a commission to as- 
the field smiles back in robes of certain what is wrong with country 
green, yielding bounteous crops, life. 
(Next week’s article in this series will be “Love Your Farm” by Clar- 
* ence Poe.) 
& 7, 











minerals, it is pretty hard to overfeed a 
pig intended for breeding purposes, up 
to nine to ten months old, and if not sold 
by that time it may still make a profit as 
a market hog, or will eat just as well on 
the family table. The extra cost for the 
purebred females and the extra care 
which this larger investment justifies 
along with the registration fees are about 
the only extra costs where purebreds are 
produced in this way and only a few of 
the best individuals sold for breeding 
purposes. The prices received will not 
be equal to those received and required 
by the special breeder of purebreds, but 
some extra profit from the pig raising 
many be secured. 

Specializing in the production of pure- 
bred hogs for breeding purposes is quite 
a different business from the production 
of purebred hogs for pork and the sell- 
ing of a few locally for breeding pur- 
poses. The former is a business requir- 
ing capital, knowledge of breeding and 
pedigrees, skill in feeding, extreme care 
in handling, and skill in selling. Sales- 


manship, including wise advertising, is of 
the very greatest importance, although 
not always given due consideration in the 
business of breeding purebred hogs to be 
sold for breeding purposes. It is safe 
to say that few farmers, even among the 
best of them, are fitted for this work. 
At least, there are many times as many 
who will be able to pick up a littfe extra 
money by producing purebred market 
hogs and selling only such as are of the 
highest quality and that they can dispose 
of early for breeding purposes. 


| AUSTRALIA'S WOOL CROP | 


USTRALIA possesses less than one- 

sixth of the sheep in the world, yet 
her pastoralists raise one-third of the 
world’s total production of wool, says A. 
S. Kenyon, engineer of the State Rivers 
and Water Supply Commission of Vic- 
toria. The country is now approaching a 
production of 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
wool, and the pastoral industry, in wool 
and mutton is worth nearly $500,000,000 














Your Binder and 1929 “Farmer’s Account Book” Await You 


S A new year approaches, every Progressive Farmer reader who can do 
so should have a binder for our 1929 issue. To all persons buying binders 
we send free of charge a complete semi-annual index, as issued. 

But while there are only hundreds of people who need binders, there are 
tens of thousands who need a Farmer’s Account book and Record Book. We have 
just prepared and published the very best of this kind ever made for Southern 
farmers, the following being only a few of its many features:— 


1, Annual Inventor 


2. Labor Costs and Expenses by Fields and Crops (to determine which pay and 


which do not). 


eS 


Record of Merchandise Bought. 


Accounts With Farm Renters and Laborers, 


Cotton Picking, Ginning, and Sales Records, 


. Livestock and Poultry Expenses and Sales Records, 
. Business Records: Taxes, Insurance, Notes, Mortgages, Debts, etc. 


The “Farmer’s Account Book for 1929” is offered to our readers at 20 
cents a copy, or with The Progressive Farmer two years for $1.10, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Put x-mark alongside what you want in the list below and mail 


4 

5. 

. Tobacco and Peanut Sales Records. 
8 


with amount indicated:— 


Dear Progressive Farmer: I enclose payment for item marked X in list below:— 


20 cents for your 1929 “Farmer’s Account Book”; 


budest $1.10 for 1929 Farmer’s Account Book with Progressive Farmer two years; 


++e++-$1.€0 for Progressive Farmer two years, 1929 Farmer’s Account Book, and binder 
for filing a year’s copies'of The Progressive Farmer with index as issued. 








- car and be back under cover when d 
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a year. The report says: “Even 
remarkable than the rapid increase jg 
flocks, declares Mr. Kenyon, has : 
the’ increase in the yield of wool from) 
each sheep. In the first few years it was 
in Victoria 1% pounds of wool from © 
each sheep. In 1850, it had increased jp 
three pounds; by 1870, to five ; 
nine 










and at present the average yield is 
pounds to a sheep.” , 


















|_A HOME-GROWN RATION | 4 


READER has corn in the shuck 9 
threshed sagrain with some § 
and 43 per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
to feed Guernsey milk cows, and gon” 



























































ghum silage and alfalfa hay fo 
roughage. 

With these feeds available on the farm” Twc 
we doubt if it will pay to purchase: » One 
other high-priced concentrates, except othe 
possibly for the extra heavy producing stan 
cows which must be fed a large concem “aE al; 
trate ration and therefore may need a i 
little more variety. — = . h 

We suggest about 35 pounds of silage “3 on 
per cow per day, all the alfalfa hay the ~ ere 
cows will eat, and one pound of the fol Un 
lowing concentrates for every 2% to 3 whit 
pounds of milk produced :— are c! 

6 pounds corn, cob and shuck meal; cubic 

2 pounds ground sagrain; 

2 pounds 43 per cent cottonseed meal, eo 

Diam 

i and | 
REPORT THEM TO US thoro 
= feren 
UR standard, official, unchangeable 7 tal th 
subscription rates are regularly Th 
printed on page 3 of The Progressim A 
Farmer every week as follows :— i , * 
FO PONG 56 566 sve CoekeSs $1 om i 
Five years. cecccccess coin ae li | 
Bight year$......00.0cs00 $3 . 

Sometimes we hear of men represent? Diam 
ing themselves as agents of The Progrem * no sm 
sive Farmer who charge more or less oe sm 
than these rates. The names of all such oma 
persons should be promptly reported t salt pe 
The Progressive Farmer for investiga pe 
tion. F) 

The help of our subscribers in this re Ever. 
spect will be greatly appreciated by us, meats 

should 

| valuab 
| A STANDARD FARM PAPER — 
SAYS aot.” 
; copy. | 

Better Rural Police Protection — dege 

meats. 







RGUING that elective officers wht 

get their jobs through being good” 
politicians never can enforce law as it 
should be enforced, the Missouri Associa=” 
tion for Criminal Justice 
urges a state police system ~ 
With the state highway sys ~ 
tem a detriment as well asa” 
benefit something may bh 
done. The benefits from 
hard roads are apparent; 
the detriment comes from an inc 
in rural crime. Thieves can travel hum 
dreds of miles out from the cities, 
their stolen goods into a high-powered 



















light comes. Sooner or later every 2 
of main road must be patrolled. : 
The state constabulary is no expene 
tment. In Pennsylvania it is a recogni 
asset in law enforcement. There the 
ral policemen are winning a reputat 
akin to the “mounties” of Canada 
always “get their man.” Freed 
politician-control, established on a ff 
system as is our state highway comm 
sion’s operation, a state constabulal 
could be of tremendous value. Bootleg 
gers, moonshine makers, chicken thiev 
and speed fiends never will be enthuse 
over the plan. But having witnessed 
inefficiency of the average county shefi 
thousands of good citizens would wele@ 
opportunity to aid an enforcement @ 
cer who has no axe to grind— 
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' Cuts from 
- the same pork! 
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| | Yet what a difference 
i § in flavor and curing~. 
t § Diamond Crystal Salt 


makes! 


Two cuts from the same pork. 
» One cured with ordinary salt, the 
other with Diamond Crystal. In- 
stantly you will recognize the 
quality difference Diamond Crys- 
tal makes—the meat is firm and 
rich with delicious flavors .. . the 


mt 


i. cure is perfect. 
ol- Unlike ordinary salt, the snowy- 
25 white flakes of Diamond Crystal 


are crystal-like in shape instead of 
cubical . . . in addition they are 
porous and soft. This means that 
Diamond Crystal dissolves quickly 
and penetrates the meat fibres 
thoroughly. The outstanding dif- 
ference that makes Diamond Crys- 
tal the ideal salt for curing meat. 


There is a Diamond Crystal Salt 
for every farm use . . . for table 
and for cooking, for butter-mak- 
ing and for cheese-making, for 
livestock. Always ask for it at the 
store where you trade. - 


Diamond Crystal Smoked Salt—requiring ~ 
no smokchouse to perfectly cure meats— 

is smoked with pure 
hickory wood. A com- 
plete cure—sugar, 
salt petre, etc., ac- 
curately blended. 


FREE 


fe- Everyone cuting 

;, meats at home 

should own this 

valuable booklet, 

7 “How to Butcher 

f Hogs and Cure 

Pork.” Write to- 

day for your free 

copy. It has help- 

ed thousands pro- 

n duce better cured 
meats. 
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Dramonpv Crystat Sart Co. 

Dept. 814, St. Clair, Mich. 

— Please send me, free, the booklet, “How to 
itcher Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 
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Increasing Our Eyesight 


NEW telescope is to be erected in 
California. Its reflecting lens will 
be 16 feet in diameter, which is twice as 
large as the telescope on Mt. Wilson, Cal- 


ifornia. 
Astronomers will 
be able to secure 


pictures of vast uni- 
verses that now lie 
beyond the sight of 
our largest tele- 
scopes. The wonder 
of God’s creation will 
be thus increased. 
1949 
When we think 
of taking pictures of suns so far distant 
that 200,000,000 years are necessary for 
light, traveling at the speed of electric- 
ity, to cross the gulf intervening between 
them and the earth, the farthest flights of 
human imagination are but as the day 
dreams of little children in comparison. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Astronomers are the humblest group 
of scientists in the world. They are in 
touch with such vast unexplored fields 
of the universe, that they know how ig- 
norant we really are. Most ordinary mor- 
tals do not learn this- until late in life. 


The important things in a_ telescope 
are the lens, and the focus. It may be 
otherwise perfect, but a poor lens or im- 
proper adjustment will spoil its useful- 
ness, 


197 


I often think of the soul lens through 
which we look at each other. The lens 
of love alone will give us a proper per- 
spective of our fellow men. Hatred dis- 
torts the soul lens. Jesus classed hatred 
among the great transgressions. “He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer.” 


Recently I ran across a clipping froma 
newspaper, printed in 1917. It dripped 
with hate. We were at war. Whole 
nations had slipped out the love lens and 
put in the hate lens. Naturally they saw 
their warring fellow-men as “beasts 
grown more animal.” 


197 


Education is an addition to a man’s 
seeing ability—unless he imagines that 
other people less educated know nothing. 
Then he is an educated fool. He was 
sent to college but could not think. 


Our young people on the farms now 
have the pessibility of a liberal educa- 
tion. I congratulate them on the privi- 
lege and hope that they make the most 
of it. 


It was the Master who said, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” He might have said, “They shall 
see everything that is pure and beauti- 
ful.” Pity the poor men and women 
who have so befouled their lives that 
nothing is natural or pure or sweet and 
clean. 


Prayer is a clarifier of our vision. I 
called at a home not long ago, and found 
that the wife had had trouble with a 
lady roomer. She said, “I thought I 
could not stand it to have her in the 
house. Then I made it a matter of 
prayer and I find many good things in 
her that I did not see before.” 


177 


This mighty telescope will be placed 
upon a mountain away from the fogs of 
the earth’s surface. Vision will be better 
there. In like manner, the human soul 
needs to get away from the cares and 
fogs of the everyday grind, climb up some 
hill of inspiration, and look far off to 
the Eternal. It will help our vision. 


Gee 


value on 
your feet 


Back in October we talked about your $11,000 feet—we got that 
figure by averaging the value set by standard accident insur- 
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Did we put 
too lowa 


ance policies. 


Now a lawyer writes to say that a client has just been awarded 
$30,000 for a permanently injured ankle. Well, perhaps we were 
too low. We realize that your feet are priceless. That is why 
we go to such lengths to give you the best possible footwear. 

We say confidently that for long months of solid comfort the 
new “U. S.” Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes are unrivaled. 
We know the quality of rubber and workmanship that goes into 
Blue Ribbon footwear. We offer it to you only after it has 
passed 12 tests to prove it will outwear other footwear under 


similar conditions of service. 


United States Rubber Company 

















Kicks off in a jiffy. 
give you longer wear. 












“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


Red or black uppers. Gray soles. Three lengths—knee, 
medium, hip. Any judge of footwear can recognize the super- 
quality the instant he sees and handles these boots. 4 to 12 
layers of reinforcements wherever wear is heaviest. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 
(all-rubber arctic) 
Red upper. Gray sole. Four or five buckles. The most use- 
ful shoe on the farm. Slips right over your leather shoes. 
Washes clean like a boot. Built to 


“UJ. S.” Galosh 


You'll be glad to wear this sturdy, good- 
looking arctic anywhere. 
wearing gray or red sole and the finest 
quality cashmerette upper. Fleece lining 
for extra warmth. 4- and 5-buckle heights. 
























It has a long- 
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Make this test 
yourself 


Twist a ““U. S.” Blue 
Ribbon boot. Then 
watch it snap back like 
a rubber band. A strip 
cut from the upper will 
stretch more than five 
times its own length! 





Will your boots stand this? 


Think of the punishment your boots must take—scuffing 
over concrete feeding floors, scraping through ice and mud! 
In the Blue Ribbon laboratories a machine presses rubber 
against swiftly revolving emery. The rubber in some foot- 
wear chafes away at the rate of 4/5” per hour. The standard 
for “‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon Rubber is 1/5” per hour. 


FREE BOOK! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


This free book, by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, 
Executive Director of National Association 
for Foot Health, tells about bunions, corns, 
ingrown nails, chilblains, callouses, fallen 


arches, etc. Address United States RubberCom- 
pany, Room 112, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


Blue (€INy) Ridin 














” 
.S. BLUE RIBBON 





Rasta consecen.- 
“U.S.” Gaytees 


Gaytees is the trade- 
the new 


only by the United States 
Rubber Company. New 
styles, new patteris, new 
fabrics,J 3 
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heavy footwe 
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THE LIFE OFA 
SON OFTHE SOI 


winters I stay 
outdoors 


.. « like this” 


‘ WHEN we first thought of making 
Brinly Standardized Plows —which 
means better plows at lower prices, 
through improved manufacturing meth- 
ods—we asked farmers, agricultural 
agents and agricultural schools all over 
the South, what improvements they 
would like to see made in plows. 


MORE DURABLE FINISH was one 
of the suggestions most often made. 
In his reply, one leading agriculturist 
said: “Give plows better protection 
against the weather and you will have 
done an everlasting good deed to 
farmers.” 


So, MORE DURABLE FINISH is 
one of the most: important advantages 
of Brinly Plows. Three good coats of 
paint and varnish help to protect them 
against all kinds of weather. 


Sons of the Soil 


Other suggestions and our own close 
study of farm requirements enabled us 
to make plows that fit farm require- 
ments in every way. They have points 
that won't break, interchangeable parts, 
stronger frames, more durable finish, 
are easy to sharpen and have reversible 
landsides that can be turned over when 
worn on one side. That is why Brinly 
Plows are called Sons: of the Soil, 
There is no guess work in their manu- 
facture. They are made as farmers 
want them. Send the coupon below. 
Learn more about these better, more 
economical plows. 


BRINLY 
PLOWS 


“SONS OF THE SOIL" 
Bingo Middlebreaker 
For light and sandy soil. 


I’m It Middlebreaker 
For heavy or sticky soil. 






BRINLY-HARDY COMPANY, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Send me Information regarding the following: 
One-Horsé Plows......One-Horse Cultivators........ 


Two-Hortse \Plows............ Middlebreakers............ 
Name. 


Add. 








Every teacher of vocational agriculture 
is expected, with the help of local patrons, 
to develop a community farming program. 
Most of them have. There are more than 
three hundred community programs in 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida that have 
been worked out with the help of teachers 
of vocational agriculture. Most of these 
programs were developed on a ten-year 
basis. Each year a summary is made and 
a program of work for the year outlined. 
Here is a little story about such a pro- 
gram in Alabama. I believe it will be 
worth while for you to read it. If you do 
not have a community improvemEtnt pro- 
gram where you live, why not develop one? 


A Ten-year Program in Alabama 


f Reornen years ago we developed a com- 
munity improvement program at 
Ramer, Alabama. This program, which 
was developed as a working guide for the 
department of voca- 
tional agriculture, 
was projected on a 
ten-year basis. Thir- 
ty objectives were 
set down, These ob- 
jectives, with desired 
goals, were classed 
under five main heads 
as follows: (1) 
Home Improvement ; 
(2) Crop and Soil 
Improvement; (3) Horticulture; (4) Ani- 
mal Husbandry; (5) Farm Management. 
This outline has enabled the vocational 
agriculture teacher to put over some defi- 
nite pieces of work in the community. 


Homes and School Beautified 


N THE very beginning of this ten-year 
program it was decided that home 
beautification was one of the things that 
should be stressed in the community. At 
a conference of the principal, home eco- 
nomics teacher, and vocational agricul- 
ture teacher, plans of procedure were 
worked out for this work. 


The first step taken was that of beauti- 
fying the school grounds. This job called 
for quite a bit of capital as the grounds 
extended over an area of ten acres. The 
agriculture teacher assisted by the home 
economics teacher, county farm and home 
demonstration agents, created a commun- 
ity-wide spirit on the subject of commun- 
ity fairs, which resulted in the commun- 
ity having a community fair annually 
and exhibiting the best products at the 
State Fair in Montgomery. For four 
years the community has exhibitetl a 
booth at the State Fair, winning three 
first prizes and one second prize. For the 
four years a total of $700 was won in 
prizes. 

Part of this money and a liberal dona- 
tion of $300 from the county board of ed- 
ucation supplied the money to start the 
school ground beautification program. 
While the school grounds were being 
beautified the two teachers were also busy 
teaching adult evening classes, using for 
their subject Home Beautification and 
Improvement. Such schools were organ- 
ized in Ramer, Smilie Town, Grady, and 
La Pine—four -communities within a 
radius of ten miles from the high school. 
Instruction was given to 62 families and 
more than 200 individuals, who are put- 
ting into practice the ideas learned in the 
schools. The vocational teacher is assist- 
ing the people by drawing plans for the 
home improvement and by buying shrub- 
bery and other supplies for the beautifi- 
cation program. Shrubbery valued at 
more than $2,000 has -been planted and 
large orders will be placed this fall. 
Home Conveniences Installed 
HE vocational instruction does not 
stop at the front door of the homes. 


Along with the beautification program 
home improvement work was taken up 





J. E. MORRISS 





— 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 


by several families which resulted in 
eight homes being remodeled and painted 
on the inside and 16 homes being repair- 
ed and painted outside. 

A community survey showed that 90 
per cent of the homes secured their water 
supply from wells several yards away 
from the kitchen door. By codperating 
with the county home agent the voca- 
tional teachers have been able to per- 


suade seven families to install running. 


water systems in the home. Four of these 
have hot and cold water and modern 
bathrooms. 


Improved Farm Machinery 
Stressed 


OUR years ago the riding cultivator 
as a farming tool in this section was 
looked upon by the farmers as a joke. In 
the spring of 1926 through the codpera- 
tion of the agricultural engineering de- 


partment at Auburn, two cultivators were 
placed in the community as a test pro- 
ject. One cultivator was placed on the 
farm of L. C. Curry and one on the farm 
of W. J. Dendy. R. C. Whatley, a local 
farmer, bought one for his farm this 
same year, making a total of three culti- 
wators in the community, Although the 
cultivators were used for only a few cul- 
tivations they were pronounced a success. 
This year there are 19 riding and walk- 
ing cultivators in the community, with 
the. possibility of doubling this number 
for 1929. Mr. Whatley was so thorough- 
ly satisfied with the cultivator proposi- 
tion that he is requiring his croppers to 
use cultivators where conditions permit 
before he agrees to furnish them for the 
year. He now has eight cultivators and 
expects to have more. 


Poultry Production Increased 


ROM a survey made in 1924 it was 

found that the average hen of the 
community produced less than 50 eggs 
per year. A similar survey made in 1928 
reveals the fact that the average hen now 
produces 115 eggs each year, a 130 per 
cent improvement in four years. 


Through the boys taking vocational ag- 
riculture and through evening classes, 
poultry rallies, county poultry schools, 
culling demonstrations, and poultry tours, 
the people have learned that they must 
first have good stock, good houses, good 
feed, and the proper care of poultry be- 
fore they may expect a profit from poul- 
try. Seeing these things has encouraged 
the people to improve their home flocks. 
Several people have become so interested 
that they are now in the poultry business 
on a commercial scale. Mrs. J. A. Red- 
doch of Fleta, Ala., has a flock of 2,500 
birds that are now producing around 100 
dozen eggs per day. Mrs. J. W. Sellers 
has a flock of 1,000 hens, and C. E. Mills 
of Grady, Alabama, has a flock of 300 
birds. Others are in the business on a 
smaller scale. 


RAMER COMMUNITY BEFORE AND AFTER BEAUTIFICATION 


cs 
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Has Your Community a Program? ¥ 
Here’s What One Alabama Program Has Accomplished 
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Soil Improvement With Terraces 
and Cover Crops 


UCH stress has been given to the 

subject of soil improvement by the 
vocational teacher. The farmers are urg- 
ed to first terrace the land and then im 
prove it by the use of cover crops, 
Equipment for terracing land is made 
available by the vocational department, 
The vocational boys have made several 
terrace drags to be loaned out to farm- 
ers who are not able to purchase equip- 
ment. Several terrace building demon- 
strations are given every year by the 
teacher of vocational agriculture. Show 
plots of hairy vetch are being sowed 
over the community to create interest in 
winter cover crops. 


Community Organizations 
ECENTLY, the Ramer Industrial 
Club for men has been organized in 


si 





the community for the purpose of devel- 
oping a definite program of work that 
will bring to Ramer community better 
economic, social, and educational condi- 
tions so as to make farming more profit- 
able and country life more attractive. 
This organization of thirty farmers 
and merchants will codperate in produc- 
ing, buying, and marketing farm products 
and supplies, as well as encourage outside 
mdustries to locate in the community. 


Future Program of Work 
HE program outlined for the future 
will touch several things that should 
be of interest to the farmer. 

First—that the farmers produce more 
food for the family and feed for farm 
stock on the farm. 

Second—the improvement of farm lands 
by using winter cover crops and terraces, 


and the cost of crop production be cut by 
e 


using modern farm machinery. 

Third—a better codperative program 
of marketing farm products be adhered 
to by the farmer. 

Fourth—improvement of hogs and 
dairy cattle by introducing purebred sires. 
Plans are now under way whereby the 
boys taking vocational agriculture will be 
financed by the Montgomery Chamber of 
Commerce to buy purebred sows to carry 
as home projects. 

Fifth—more attention be given to beat- 
tifying the farm home, and more modern 
conveniences be installed in order to make 
country life more attractive, thereby en- 
couraging the farm boys and girls to re- 
main on the farm. J. E. MORRISS, 

Teacher of Vocational Agri- 

culture, Ramer High School. 
a7 
OD liver oil is rich in yvitamines A 
and D. The cod liver oil extracts 
offered on the markets when tested by 
departmental chemists showed almost 
complete loss of vitamine A, and consid- 
erable loss of D.\ 
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Timely Jobs in the Garden 


Look After These During Early December 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE following should be planted in ev- 
ery hdme garden during December 
where they are not already growing: As- 
paragus roots, rhubarb roots, blackber- 


. . * 
ries, dewberries, 


raspberries, stra w- 
berries, and cabbage 
and onion plants. 
While these can be 


winter, yet there is 
no better winter 
month for setting 
them than December. 

2. For best results, 
fall plowing of “the 
garden is essential. 
“Those who have not broken the garden 
soil should therefore do so right away, 
because the ground is frequently too wet 
to plow from early January until well 
jnto the spring. Then too, the fall plow- 
ing of the garden will turn up and ex- 
pose to the weather and destroy many 
harmful insects. 

3. Cover the garden soil with manure 
as soon as it is broken. Put it on liber- 
ally. An inch thick is not too much, be- 
cause practically all vegetables are gross 
feeders and a liberal application of stable 
manure will add materially to the plant 
food. It will also add organic matter, 
which will serve to loosen up the soil, 
making it more porous, thus putting it in 
position to absorb and retain the moisture 
longer and to warm up earlier in the 
spring. This will permit earlier planting 
of the garden vegetables. 

4. Make a definite plan for planting the 
garden. Remember that early and late 
yegetables usually bring more money 
than those of mid-season. This is a point 
that should be kept definitely in mind by 
those growing for the market, whether on 
a large or small scale. It is desirable, of 
course, to have a liberal supply of vege- 
tables all through the season for home 
use, but those who will produce them 
early and late will usually find a ready 
market for the surplus at fair to good 
prices. 

5. To keep turnips in a crisp condition, 
store them in banks early in December. 
Cut off the tops and put the turnips down 
on a well drained place and in lots of 15 
to 20 bushels. Then cover with six or 
eight inches of soil. When handled this 
way they will keep in fine condition until 
warm weather next spring. If allowed 
to remain in the open ground they will 
gradually but surely lose their crispness 
and become pithy and more or less un- 
palatable. 

6. Select a new garden spot now if the 
old one is full of disease spores. Many 
farden spots have become so saturated 
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planted later in the- 


vegetables with any satisfaction. In such 
cases, the only satisfactory method is to 
select a new garden spot where vegeta- 
bles have not been grown. After select- 
ing the place, plow, manure, and fence it. 
Plant the old garden spot to cotton, corn, 
or other general field crops for a few 
years and then go back to it, if desired. 
This form of rotation is absolutely nec- 
essary to aid in the controlling of the 
diseases of vegetables that are now so 
common almost everywhere. In selecting 
the new garden spot, do not overlook the 
fact that one of the essentials is to have 
it reasonably near the house. If too far 
away, the garden will not be as well 
worked as it should, nor will full and 
complete use of the vegetables that are 
grown be made. Also, make the garden 
long and narrow so as to permit horse 
cultivation. 


Ped 9 


OIL gives returns as well as the bank. 

Spend a little money to lime your 
soil this fall and winter and collect your 
interest next spring. 


ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 
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“O’ course we miss her comin’ in all hours 
o’ th’ night an’ bangin’ around th’ kitchen, 
but it’s only natural that she should want a 
home of her own,” says Mrs. Marf Spar, 
whose daughter got married this mornin’, 


Ever’ time th’ gover’ment saves some mon- 
ey by cuttin’ down on postage stamp muci- 
lage, or loppin’ off a light bulb here an’ there, 
th’ navy asks fer three more cruisers. 

I don’t know o’ nothin’s that’s as willin’ 
an’ seems t’ really enjoy its work like a re- 
volvin’ storm door. If skirts git any shorter 
women ’ll have t’ hunt a place to lean instead 
o’ sit down. 


: - ; About th’ only thing we have left that 
with various kinds of diseases that one actually discriminates in favor o’ th’ plain 
cannot any longer produce many of the people is th’ stork. 

—a 








scription to The Progressive Farmer. 


Name for Gift Subscription 1 year: 
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‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


sf aikewrer is no better Clitistmas gift for a farm father, son, brother, 
cousin, or for a farmer friend,a farm tenant, a farm manager, or a town 
friend who owns a farm and takes some interest in it, than a year’s sub- 


Think about it and if you agree with us, remember that to any person to 
whom you send The Progressive Farmer as a Christmas gift we will mail 
promptly a suitable announcement that the gift comes from you. 


If you wish The Progressive Farmer sent to anyone in 1929, just write 
the name below and send us $1 and we will advise him that it is your Christ- 
mas gift to him and also renew your own subscription one year. 
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to make 


y= it comes to selecting 
eggs for hatching nothing 
but the very best eggs should 
do. To get a husky, lively chick 


the egg you incubate must be 
more than just a fertile egg. 


And because eggs produced 
from Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg 
Mash are unexcelled for hatch- 
ability, and because the chicks 
are hatched with a strong life 
spark, many of the most success- 
ful poultry men in the country 
incubate only Ful-O-Pep eggs. 


Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
makes hetter eggs because it 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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GOOD EGGS 


GOOD CHICKS 


nourishes the laying hen and 
provides her with egg building 


material at the same time— 
healthy hens— healthy eggs— 
healthy chicks! 


Certainly, it costs a little more 
to feed Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg 
Mash. But what a difference 
in the results! And, what an 
increase in actual cash profit. 
See the Quaker Dealer near 
you. Give your laying hens a 
chance to supply you with eggs 
of the highest hatchability, eggs 
that will make you profitable 
baby chicks. 


(If you buy baby chicks, be sure to specify chicks 
hatched from Quaker Ful-O-Pep Eggs, and feed 
the youngsters Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter) 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
EGG MASH 
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Yes... your garden 


is big enough for a 


Planet Jr 


To have a garden you must plant seed. And to 
have a good garden means frequent, thorough 
cultivation. So, no. matter how large or small 
your garden, you, too, will find a Planet Jr. pays. 
Pays in straight, even, uniform seeding. Pays in 


easier, faster,.cleaner weeding. Pays in less 
drudgery, more pleasure, superior results. Pays 
in the vastly greater interest it brings to your 


gardening hours. 


To thousands of home gardeners the Planet Jr. 
No. 25 combination seeder, single and double 
wheel hoe proves the best investment. Plants, 
covers and rolls the seed. Weeds and plows and f 
cultivates. A complete garden tool, useful every 
day you can be in the garden, from| Spring to 
frost. Completely described with full informa- 
tion and pictures on Pages 7, 8 and 9 of new 
Planet Jr. catalog. Mailed free with copy of 
our famous little gardeners’ manual—“‘Home 

Gardens— How to ‘Grow What You Eat’.” 


* Write for your copies today. 


S.L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 4-A 
5thand Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia 







W. W. THOMAS, the Original 
STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN 


supplies strong, tested, pure bred 
“big-crop’’ plants, strawberries, 
» asparagus. Better crops, 
bigger profits. 40 years of success. 
All customers pleased. Millions of 
fine plants at very low prices. Get 
our 


Strawberry Growers Guide—Free 
W.W.Thomas Co., Dept. 48, Anna, Ill. 






























Eco, Cheapest Way 
Panta to Pull Stumps 
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up and out of the dirt.’’ 






Pressure wheel or drag 
coverers furnished as 





ing with this new machine. 
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Uncle Hi say;— 


“All main working parts on 
this planter are above the asle, 


All main working parts on the Oliver 
axle where they will not clog up with dirt. This adds longer life to 
the planter and makes it easier for you to put your 
ground accurately without trouble. There is no hit and miss plant- 


You will like the extreme simplicity of the No. 55. It is built short, 
compact and sturdy. The two wheels make it easy to guide and the 
positive planting mechanism assures accurate dropping of cotton, 
corn, peas, beans, etc. Will plant cetten thick er thin, in 


or drop. 
Oliver dealer tell you 
more about the Oliver 
No. 55 or write for our 
free literature. 

. . 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Office and Works: South Bend, Indiana 




















No. 55 Planter are above the 
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Let your 


















Montgomery, Ala. 












FARM BUREAU 
NEWS 


ITH a membership of 244 the Ma- 

rengo County Farm Bureau did a 
business of $87,370 last year, which does 
not include the 1,620 bales sold codpera- 
tively through the 
Cotton Association. 
This business con- 
sisted of fertilizer, 
lambs, wool, ewes, 
bucks, hogs, turkeys, 
seed oats, cotton 
seed, alfalfa seed, 
poison, spray materi- 
al, spray machines, 
fruit trees, tankage, 
and other miscella- 
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LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


neous products. 

The following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Marengo County Farm Bu- 
reau: J. A. Buck, president; E. A. Mea- 
dor, vice-president; Irving Adams, secre- 
tary-treasurer; J. S. Phillips, T. G. John- 
son, J. E. Vice, R. E. Dixon, W. W. Barr, 
R. C. Ballow, E. Pritchett, D. J. Pritch- 
ett, and E. P. Gillespie, directors; P. H. 
Rogers, field man, and Miss Sibyl Pool, 
office assistant. 

Recently the Board of Revenue of Ma- 
rengo County built and equipped two mod- 
ern rooms in the basement of the court- 
house for the county agent and farm bu- 
reau. These rooms are conveniently lo- 
cated and easily accessible to the public. 
They are always open to the farmers as 
well as other people of the county and 
state. 


Autauga County Active 


GaVER TEEN progressive farmers of 
Autauga County constitute the back- 
bone of the Autauga County Farm Bu- 
reau, which did a $121,869 business of 
buying and selling during the past year. 
The county also pooled 4,001 bales of 
cotton. 

Officers and directors of the county 
farm bureau who have put the coéperative 
movement over the top in the county are: 
J. T. Gresham, president; D. L. Yar- 
brough, vice-president; Mary Kate Stew- 
art, secretary-treasurer; F. M. Howard, 
W. J. Underwood, J. R. Jones, W. B. 
Rowlin, O. O. Jones, H. H. Golson, H. 
M. Whetstone, J. L. Kennedy, W. W. 
Caffet, A. W. Bishop, W. E. Wallace, 
J. D.. Webb, Mrs. J. R. Jones, and Y. M. 
White, directors. They have been as- 
sisted in this work by County Agent L. C. 
Rew, county farm bureau field man W. 
S. Fair, and Ruth Dobyne, home demon- 
stration agent. 


Progress in Randolph County 

O PROMOTE co@perative marketing 

in Randolph County, A. E. McCarley 
was re-elected president of the Randolph 
County Farm Bureau to serve during the 
ensuing year. H. J. Owens was elected 
vice-president and H. W. Boone re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. McCarley said that the farmers of 
the county purchased 2,160 tons of fertil- 
izer, 11,000 pounds of winter legume seed, 
poultry feed, and explosives last year. The 
total business amounted to more than $70,- 
000. He said that the county pooled 775 
bales of cotton in the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau Cotton Association during the same 
period. 

The board of directors who are to help 
Mr. McCarley and G. B. Phillips, county 
agent, to carry on the codperative move- 
ment of the cotnty are: John S. Childs, 
J. W. Cunningham, I. W. Vineyard, Dr. 
R. C. Haynes, and H. L. McCarley. 

L. O. BRACKEEN. 





| EXPERIMENTS IN CANNING 
PECAN MEATS 
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N THE fall of 1927, Miss Helen Ken- 
nedy, nutrition specialist for the ex- 
tension service of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn} canned pecan 





kernels by three methods, as follows :— 


The Progressive Fary 
1. Nut meats were put into a sterile ial 
and sealed. 4g 
2. Nut meats were dried 10 minutes in en 
moderate oven, put into a sterile jar ang” 
sealed. 
3. Nut meats were dried 10 minutes in g 





moderate oven, put into a sterile jar, process. 9 


ed in hot water and sealed. 


A year later the jars were opened and 
the contents examined. It was found 
that those canned by the first method 
were spoiled; those canned by the second 
method were good; those canned by the 
third method were delicately sweet. 

The preservation of pecans seems to 
be possible with a small amount of work, 
Miss Kennedy said. 
housewives will test methods two and 


three this year, especially three, and re.” 


home demonstration 
P. O. DAVIS. 


port results to 


agents. 
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| TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


| By WALTER L, RANDOLPH 








— Jackson (Ga.) Progress-Argus 
calls county agents “creators of 
wealth.” The editor discusses an occa- 
sional happening which he regrets :— 


Occasionally we read where the grand jury 
in some county has recommended that county — 
agricultural agent work be discontinued. This 
is a movement, we take it, in the interest of 
economy, but it is false economy. 

The county agent is the only man we know 
of employed by the farmers and in the inter. 
est of the farmers. He helps to create new 
sources of wealth. If we all farmed in the 
ways our fathers and forefathers farmed there 
probably would be but little excuse for an 
agent of any kind. But we face new condi- 
tions. We live in a time when agriculture 
is undergoing radical changes. 

Since the collapse of the cotton policy coun- 
ty agricultural agents have added enough 
wealth to Georgia through the stimulation 
of dairy farming, poultry, soil improvement 
and the buying and selling of commodities 
on a coéperative basis to pay their salaries 
for a generation, ‘ 


Certain parts of our nation have been 
seriously menaced with farm thieves. We 
are glad the South has, so far, not suf- 
fered so heavily as some other sections, 
But The Tribune-News (Cartersville, 
Ga.) sends out a warning it is well for 
us to heed :— 


Several farmers have reported to officers 
during the past ten days, the loss of cotton 
left in the field, or on porches, where thieves 
find it easy to steal and get away with it, 

It’s a poor time to lock the door after the 
horse has been stolen; likewise, it’s better 
to take care of cotton and so house it that 
thieves will have a bit harder time getting _ 
away with it than they will if left out in 
the open. A word to the wise is always 
sufficient. 


We feel certain that all farmers would 
like to receive a revenue each month, 
Some do. The Opelika (Ala.) Daily 
News published an example :— 


Mississippi is planning to put all her farm- 
ers on a monthly pay roll, instead of main- 
taining the old system of turning loose agri- 
cultural income only once a year, when 
tobacco, rice, sugar, and cotton crops come in, 
says The Atlanta Constitution. : 


The means which the old state is using is 
the development of her dairy industry. Ae- 
cording to an article by Senator J. E. Rans- 
dell of Louisiana, appearing in the Manufac- 
turers’ Record for September 6, “The aim of 
Mississippi is to place every farmer on 4 
milk route which is another way of putting 
him on a monthly pay roll.” 

“Mississippi is, by long odds, the leader 
of dairying in the South,” says Senator Rans- 
dell. “Last year the farmers of that state 
produced a large volume of dairy products, 
far greater than any other Southern state 
and exceeded by only seventeen states of the 
republic. With her temperate climate and 
year-round pastures a daity industry is rap- 
idly developing which promises to rival that 
of the Northern and Western States where it 
has been the main source of their agricultural 
wealth.” 


We suppose that almost everyone, ¢x- 
cept those who erect them, thinks bill- 
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She hopes that’ | 


BS 7 


boards destroy a great deal of the beauty 4 


of country scenes. The Butler (Ga.) 
Herald tells of a meritorious step ome 
county has taken :— 

Fulton County has taken the initial step in 
taking down billboards along the public high- 
way, the commissioners of Fulton County 
having ordered their removal. Every county 
in this state-should act accordingly. Bill 


boards along the highways are anything bat © 
sightly as well as cutting off from view the | 


beauties of nature. 4 
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A RADIOLA will bring you 
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thousands of hours of CnyoymMen 
at 
g 
in 
5 RADIOLA 16 
‘ N millions of homes radio has be- these instruments employs the RCA 
. come the most popular means of tuned-radio-frequency circuit, providing 
’ enjoyment for the family circle. high selectivity and sensitivity and 
superb tone quality. 
; No home today is complete without a PS sibs t 
\- ° 6—Vi ° ° ba: i . 
_ good radio set—and every home can BEA RADIOLA. te-Very cone tol Beret ca You can be proud to own either of 
: ; -tadi ircuit. Mahogany finished cabinet. ‘ : : 
now afford to have a genuine Radiola, — "***"*#lo-equency circuit. Matosary Comadotroos) these fine Radiolas. They will bring 
: you thousands of hours of enjoyment. 
; The combined resources of General 
. : : . RADIOLA 18 ‘ 
t : Electric, Westinghouse and the Radio RCA sets may readily be purchased from 
Corporation of America make possible RCA Radiola Dealers on the RCA Time 

| the design and manufacture of fine radio Payment Plan. 
r . 
- ae sets at a low cost. These instruments 
: 
5 embody all the world’s knowledge of 
- oo y 8 : The New RCA 
a radio. RCA RADIOLA 18—For direct operation from A. C. house EDUCATIONAL HOUR 
ee current. Employs special A.C. tubes and rectifier. Electrically Seas f 1928-29 
- EO EEO gs a FEY ee Bete Were ero lighted dial. Finest set of itskind. $95 (less Radiotrons) sealing 
t a 
t 6 F 4 ‘ The best reproducer to get the full tone qualities of the“‘16" From Oct. 26 to May 10 Walter Damrosch 
_ o with battery power, while Radiola 18 or the “18” is che RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—$37.50. will conduct a series of educational concerts 

4 ; E ! for schools, Friday mornings at 11 (Eastern 

is specially designed to take its power Standard Time) through 27 broadcasting 

| from the electric light circuit. Each of oe 
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Comfort tested by 
hundreds of miles 


HIS Hood Red Short is built to hug heel and 
instep—to conform to the foot and leg lines and 
so move with the foot—not chafe against it. 


For men who must trudge their daily miles — that’s 


comfort! 

Heavy duty tire tread soles for many seasons’ wear. 
Uppers of the red rubber that only Hood seems to 
know how to build — non-checking — non-cracking. 
The Hood Red Boot is a man’s boot for toughest 
going. 

Made also with hip, sporting and storm king tops. 
The Red Boot is built by the makers of that famous 
red rubber 4 buckle—the Kattle King. 


Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 
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"| |_ RUBBER FOOTWEAR || CANVAS SHOES| | PNEUMATIC TIRES | | SOLID TIRES | | HEELS — SOLES — TILING! | 
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Alabama 
Poultrymen 


10 Pratt bred pens 
Sjirst or near it in 8 
National Egg Lay- 
ing Contests con- 
clusively prove Pratt 
Recommendations 
by their records. 


7 Facts for 
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Keep 

Diarrhea Away! 
No excuse for any CHICK 
DIARRHEA when one Pratts 
Diarrhea Tablet in a quart of 
water avoids common bowel 
troubles. MOST GOOD 


DEALERS have Pratts on the 
counter. If your dealer hasn't 
Pratts send 50c for standard 
package postpaid. 

















Tablets for Chicks 


2 of success and fair 

behind the money back 

guarantee of any Pratt remedy 
PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Satsuma Oranges 
For Early Crop 


Owari Satsuma has proved itself to be 
the profitable variety for the Satsuma- 
growing area of theSouth. Owari Satsuma 
ripens early, and can marketed in 
October and November. 


A special booklet featuring Satsuma 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES | 
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By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 





Five Health Warnings for 
December 


“December drops no weak relenting tear 

By our fond summer sympathies ensnared; 
Nor from the perfect circle of the year 

Can even winter’s crystal gems be spared.” 


\ E USUALLY think of December 

as the first winter month, The great 
festival of Christmas is celebrated the 
25th of December—a day the children 
look forward to 
with joy and much 
speculation as to 


what Santa Claus 
has in store for 
them. 


The following five 
reminders for better 
health are especially 
applicable in Decem- 
ber, the month that 
is used almost en- 
tirely either in getting ready for, or in 
the actual enjoyment of, holiday festivi- 
ties. 

1. Beware of the Cap Pistol.— 
Children who have sores or scratches on 
their hands should not be allowed to have 
the toy cap pistols. Many cases of lock- 
jaw are traced to this dangerous play- 
thing. 

2. Rubber Gloves for This Job.—De- 
cember is usually a good month for hunt- 
ing rabbits. There is a disease that wild 
rabbits have which is called tularemia, be- 
cause it was first discovered in Tulare 
County, California. It kills many rab- 
bits. There is no danger in eating a 
thoroughly cooked rabbit that has tula- 
remia; but there is danger to the person 
who handles a rabbit affected with this 
disease, especially if the person has skin 
broken, or sores on the hands. It would 
be well for hunters to have a pair of 
rubber gloves to wear while skinning rab- 
bits. Tularemia is a serious disease in 
the human body; it often ends fatally. 


3. Leave the Door Open for This 
Stunt.—Another danger that is more 
prevalent in winter than in summer is poi- 
soning from monoxide gas. One of the 
ways this gas is formed is by the com- 
bustion of gas in the automobile engine. 
Never let your auto engine run with the 
garage door closed, for you are very lia- 
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Oranges will be mailed on request to 
lanters who are interested in Satsumas. 
rite today. 








19-29 The South's Largest Nurseries 




















Cuts and.Sores 





Burns—W ounds—Abscesses 


Galls—Ulcers and Sore Feet 





To kill germ infection, stop pain and 
Start healing just apply Alexander’s Heal: 
ing Oil generously. This famous old rem- 
edy, tho clean and pleasant in odor, sends 
powerful medication right down to the 

ase of the trouble. It stops itching’ at 
Once—and a few moments after applying, 
you can feel its healing properties draw- 
ing out the poison. It does not burn, 
blister, nor leave ugly stains. Two sizes— 
50c and $1.00—at drug and general stores. 


._ FREE: A 5c trial size mailed free. 

Enclose 4c for packing and postage. Ad- 
dress Alexander Healing Oil Co., Desk 3, 
Columbus, Ga. ; 
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ble to be overcome by this gas. Being 
both tasteless and odorless, it is not like- 
ly to be detected until the victim is over- 
come. Watch for a more complete warn- 
ing on this point next week. 


4. Let’s Not Eat It All Right Now. 
—December is a great month for fresh 
meat, and all the good things that go 
along with winter and Christmas. Many 
people, by over-eating and under-exercise 
in December, do themselves so much 
damage, especially in the way of over- 
working the kidneys, that it takes the 
other eleven months of the year to get 
back to normal. Fresh meats are espec- 
ially hard on digestion and the kidneys. 
Most folks would be better off from a 
health standpoint if they actually gave 
away half of their Christmas dinner. 


5S. And Let’s Not Drink This Stuff 


at All.—December and. the Christmas 


holidays seem to increase the consump- 


tion of alcoholic beverages; but not so 
much now, as years ago, when I was a 
boy. There seemed to be an idea preva- 
lent that over-indulgence, 
state of drunkenness, was permissible. The 
only way to get through the festive period 
of December and retain a perfect physi- 
cal condition, is temperance in eating and 
total abstinence in alcoholic beverages. 
There is no practical way to handle alco- 
holic beverages except by total abstinence. 
Alcohol is dangerous to health, life,limb, 
and property. Let’s cut it out for De- 
cember—and for keeps! 


even to the 


“I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play; 


* And wild and sweet, the words repeat 
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Of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 












“THE ONLY 
SHOT: THA1 
COUNTS IS 
THE SHO? 
THAT HITS” 








FOR THE LONG SHOTS 


SS some of these Remington Nitro Express Shells 
into the old gun and you'll surprise yourself. You'll 
think it’s luck or accident at first—the way you’ll pull 


’em down when they’re “way out yonder”. 


But it’s not. Nitro Express Loads have established a new 
range——the longest range you can get with a shotgun. 
When ducks or geese are flying high and wide, when a 
cotton-tail is disappearing over a distant rise, when a 
grouse or a pheasant won’t take a chance and gets up 
“out of range”—those are the times when it’s Nitro 
Express Shells or an empty bag. 


Buy them from your dealer. Descriptivecircularon request. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 





© 1928 RB. A. Co. 2309 
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BLAST YOUR STUMPS 


_ land under stumps is tied up in a non-produe- 
tive investment. 

Set this land to work. 

A little Hercomite properly placed will do the trick. 
It will help you to turn your waste lands into fertile 
fields. Sign and mail the coupon printed below and 
we will send you an illustrated book which tells you 
how to plant trees, dig ditches, break up hard subsoil . 
and do many other things with the help of dynamite. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Please send me a free copy of “Hercules Dynamite on the Farm.” 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, December 10.—Take little 

Billy visiting with you when you go 
to visit your neighbor, but teach him not 
to run ahead and place himself in the best 
seat. Tell him to 
stand until older peo- 
ple are seated before 
sitting down him- 
self. 

Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 11—Make a list 
of those to whom 
you are going to 
send holiday letters 
or you may forget 
someone in the last 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


minute rush. 

Wednesday, December 12—A pot of 
wandering Jew makes a nice Christmas 
gift. To make it festive knot or crochet 


‘a coarse network of strings or raffia to 


cover the pot. Add a handle with which 
to hang it where it will get indirect light. 

Thursday, December 13.—Of course 
the children want colored icings on cook- 
ies and cakes. Buy them if you can; cake 
colorings come in tubes, little jars, or 
bottles. If you cannot buy them, egg 
yolk makes yellow, beet juice pink, and 
spinach or turnip tops green. To get the 
green rub a little of the leaf through a 
sieve, and to get the color from the beet 
cut a few pieces in hot cream, let it stand 
a few minutes and mix the colored cream 
in the icing. P 

Friday, December 14.—Many a gener- 
ation of Scotch babies have had their 
toes patted to the tune of the nursery 
rkyme cow :— 

“Katie Beardie had a coo, 
White and black about the moo, 
Wisna that a denty coo? 
Dance, Katie Beardie, O.” 

Saturday, December 15.—If you must 
use drippings instead of butter for your 
Christmas cookies, a few drops of lemon 
juice added to it will take away the 
greasy flavor. If it has an odor, as of 
onions, boil thinly sliced Irish potatoes 
in it and let it cool before using. 


Sunday, December 16.— 
“Over the world with outspread wings 
The spirit.of Christmas broods and sings 
Of happy, hopeful, helpful things 
All for you and me. 
“Then what do we care for the things that 
tear, 
And rust, and fade, and break, 
When love will give us a sweet, good sleep, 
And greet us when we awake.” 


BS CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS | 


ILLOWS large enough for floor 

cushions, candlesticks, picture frames, 
fancy gift boxes, tiles, screens, and 
plaques make good Christmas gifts. A pair 
of book-ends colored in gold and antiqued 
in green are lovely. 

A cardboard waste-paper basket may 
be decorated on the outside by pasting 
over the entire surface colored pictures 
cut from magazines. The more irregular 
and unconventional the placing of the 
pictures, the more delightful the result. 
In fact, one covered in the same manner 
as “crazy quilts” are patched is a mass 
of color without definite design, but has 
the effect of an allover pattern. After 
the pictures are neatly pasted in place, 
the. surface inside and out is covered with 
shellac. Then the inside is covered with 
brushing lacquer in jade green. A’ band 
one inth wide at top and bottom of the 
outside is in the same green. 

Have you seen a hosiery box? It is 
quite the Jast word now in the closet en- 
semble, \ And what is a closet ensemble? 
Nothing’ more than the shoe trees, coat 
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hangers, hat trees, garment protectors, 
shoe boxes or racks, and hosiery boxes. 
These accessories are made to match; 
lacquer and bright patterned cretonnes 
are. useful in decorating them. The hos- 
iery box is ten by twelve inches and three 
inches deep, divided into eight compart- 
ments, each to hold a pair of hose folded 
into a compact roll. In order to guard 
against rough edges the inside of the box 
is padded and covered with nainsook 
while the outside is lacquered. 


| CLOTHES FOR SANTA CLAUS | 


O MAKE a Santa Claus outfit is easy 

and not very expensive. The cloth 
must be in bright red material. If one has 
none but has some white cloth, two or 
three packages of bright red dye will 
work wonders. 

Two patterns can be used, one the reg- 
ular pajama pattern and the other the one 
piece overall pattern. 

In making the garment be sure that it 
is made loose enough to go over the 
clothes as many a Santa Claus has found 
himself dispensing gifts to Sunday school 
children standing beside a hot stove and 
perspiration pouring down his painted 
cheeks. 

If the suit is to be a permanent one to 
be used year after year then it pays to 
buy some cheap white rabbit fur or eider 
down, enough to go around the sleeves, 
collar, cornucopia cap and hip line. If the 
suit is to be used but once, then take a 
strip of cotton about 2% inches wide and 
three yards long and baste fluffed up cot- 
ton batting on it making it resemble 
white fur. 

Whiskers and mustache are much more 
difficult to manage than the suit. For 
the whiskers you can call upon the old 











Photo by U. 8. D. A. 
THE USE OF AN OVEN THERMOMETER 
PREVENTS MANY A CAKE FAILURE 


gray mare but for the mustache you may 
have to employ cotton batting unless you 
have a nice big white-breasted dog that 
will spare a few curls. Sew the long hair 
on to white cotton cloth for the whiskers, 
but as to the mustache, that will need 
glue or white cotton thread according to 
the length of the fibre. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


Sean j 
RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
Press ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fa!l and ‘winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL: JOY TO THE WORLD 





Isaac Watts. 


c. PF. Handel, 
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1, Joy 


to the world, the Lord is 
2. No more let sin and sor- 
3. He rules the world with truth and grace, And makes the na - tiong 





come! Let earth re- ceive her 
row grow, Nor thorns in~ fest the 
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Far as, far 
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heav’n and na- ture sing, 





| GOOD CHRISTMAS CAKES 








ERMITS.—One-third cup butter, % cup 

| | sugar, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons milk, 1% 

cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
% cup raisins stoned and cut in small pieces, 
¥Y% teaspoon cinnamon, 4% teaspoon each cloves, 
mace and nutmeg. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, then 
raisins, egg well beaten, and milk. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients and add to first mixture. 
Drop from tip of spoon in small portions on 
buttered sheet, 2 inches apart. 

White Fruit Cake.—Two-thirds cup butter, 
1% cups flour, % teaspoon soda, % tablespoon 
lemon juice, whites 6 eggs, 1% cups sugar, 
% cup candied cherries, % cup nuts, 4% cup 
citron thinly sliced, and 1 teaspoon almond 
extract. 

Cream butter and add gradually flour, mixed 
and sifted with soda; then add lemon juice. 
Beat whites of eggs until stiff, add sugar 
gradually and add slowly to first mixture; 
then add cherries cut in pieces, nuts, citron, 
and extract. Bake in buttered deep cake pan 
1 hour. - 

English Fruit Cake—One pound butter, 1 
pound brown sugar, 9 eggs, 1 pound flour, 2 
teaspoons mace, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 2 tablespoons milk, 3 pounds cur- 
rants, 2 pounds raisins seeded and chopped 
fine, % pound almonds blanched and shredded, 
1 poundcitron thinly sliced and cut in strips. 


Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, and 
beat thoroughly. Separate yolks from whites 
of eggs; beat yolks until thick and lemon col- 
ored, whites until stiff and dry, and add to 
first mixture. Then add milk, fruit, nuts, and 
flour mixed and sifted with mace, cinnamon, 
and soda. Put in buttered deep pans, cover 
with buttered paper, steam 3 hours and bake 
1% hours in a slow oven, and bake 4 hours 
in'a very slow oven. Rich fruit cake is al- 
ways more satisfactory when done if part 
of the cooking is accomplished by steaming. 

Grandmother’s Pound Cake.—One cup but- 
ter, 1% cups sugar, 5 eggs, 2 cups flour. Work 
butter until creamy, using the hand, and add 
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gradually while beating constantly; 


sugar 
then add eggs one at a time, beating vigor- 


ously after the addition of each. When the 
mixture is of a creamy consistency, fold in 
the flour and turn into a buttered and floured 
cake pan. Bake 1 hour in a slow oven. 


Apple Sauce Cake.—Three cups of dried or © 


fresh apple sauce, 3 cups flour, % cup butter, ~ 
2 cups brown sugar, % cup raisins, currants, 
and grated lemon peel mixed, 8 teaspoons wa- 
ter, 1 
water, 3 eggs, spices to taste. This cake will 
keep for weeks. It is better when a few days — 
old than when first made. 











HESE ninepins can be made from” 
clothespins. Paint the legs of the pins 


to resemble trousers; or put a crinkled © 
skirt and other paper garments over them. ~ 


Next paint jackets ~ 
_or bodices on the fig- 
ures; also paint 
faces, making the 
eyebrows and hair 
very dark, 
the, face cream with © 
rosy cheeks and big ~ 
eyes. # 
Tie hats or bon 
nets on the dollie = 


te 








ninepins and they are Waiting to be your 


playmates. : 
Each player has several marbles and 
each in turn rolls his marbles to see how 
many of the dollie-ninepins he can 0 
throw. Scores are noted upon a paper 
and when one player has been successft 
in knocking down the ninepins twelve 
twenty-four times, he is the winner. 3 
I" —Selected. 
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A CHRISTMAS GAME TO MAKE| : 
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WORK bag can be made of your 
old straw hat. Remove the brim and 


sew a pretty piece of silk or cretonne 


about the length of the crown and about 
six inches wide around the crown. Line 
the crown first. Make a one-inch hem 
in top for a draw cord. Run a cord or 
ribbon through the hem. Painting the 





PRESENTS FOR BABY 

This small boy is enjoying Christmas gifts 
suitable for himself alone. here is the com- 
fortable high-chair, the bent handle spoon 
that his chubby hand can grasp, the cereal 
plate that delights his eye and does not up- 
set, and the rubber apron that protects his 
dress. 


crown any design and colors gives it a 
festive air. 

A Very Useful Gift Made From a 
Coffee Can.—Cut a piece of cretonne 
or any left over cloth to fit around the 
box. Glue it there. Narrow ribbon is 
glued around the bottom of the box and 
top to cover the raw edges of the mate- 
rial. The lid is padded, covered, and held 
by two narrow rows of ribbon around 
the edgg. This box is filled with cookies 
or homemade bonbons. After the 


goodies are disposed of the box makes a 
handy catchall for the dresser. 
A Country Gift for a City Friend.— 
Don’t worry about what to give that city 
relative or friend; delight her with this 
living gift. 
Go to the woods and dig up carefully 
two tiny shortleaf pines or cedars as 
near alike as possible, being careful to 
save the soil around the roots. Pot these 
in two small flower pots or coffee cans 
which have been painted bright red. Red 
and green are the Christmas colors. Have 
holes punched in the bottom for drain- 
_age and be sure to have two for your 
own doorway or mantel. These may be 
decorated as tiny Christmas trees and 
afterwards planted outside for future use. 
A Magazine Rack.—Get a box about 
2 feet long by.18 inches high. Remove 
6 inches from the top of each side. Saw 
the ends into a peak. Put a partition 
through the middle. Have sides and par- 
tition the same height. Saw an old broom 
handle the right length and nail it across 
the top of the ends. Scrape, sandpaper, 
and paint the box a Chinese red. Flow- 
ers or a glued cretonne design on each 
side are pretty. 
MRS. GRACE WILLIAMON. 
Floyd County, Georgia. 





A LONE GIRL SCOUT’S | 
CHRISTMAS 
NE of the customs of the Lone Girl 
Scouts is to place a lighted candle 
in the window on Christmas eve. There 
is many a girl who has not yet had time 
to send in her name as a Lone Girl Scout 
but who hopes to do it later. She may 
enjoy the lighted candle practice. It is a 
beautiful custom typifying as it does the 
light of the world and the cheer from 
within. It is to be hoped that every one 
of our girls will observe this beautiful 
custom that is being observed all over the 
world in several million homes—just a 
lighted candle in the window Christmas 
eve, that’s all. 











PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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M61—This pattern takes a silk or cloth 
that is soft and yet has a good deal 
of body because it must drape pretti- 
ly at the waist and yet hold the pleats 
in the skirt. It is one of the newest 
and most becoming styles we have. 
This particular dress is made of gray 
wool voile with a rose colored figure. 
The tiny pleats and the vest are of 
deep rose silk. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

310—Every girl likes a new dress for 
Christmas. This pattern is about as 
modish a Style as one can find in the 
biggest- shop in New York. It is 
Alice blue flannel with navy blue 

belt and binding. The blouse or 
waist is silk with dark blue back- 
ground and light blue polkadots. The 











pattern comes in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 


14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yafds 

of 40-inch material with 24% yards of 

binding. 
3383—This dress is dark brown silk voile 
with a large figure in yellow and 
bright blue. It is a becoming dress 
for a stout person because when 
made full and wide over a plain dark 
background it falls softly and con- 
ceals the stoutness. It is equally 
becoming to the very slim for the 
same reason. These three patterns 
are especially valuable right now to 
the woman who expects to get her 
spring sewing done shortly after the 
New Year. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 3-inch ribbon and 
M% yard of binding. 
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EEMINGLY safe with teeth so 

white, 4 out of 5 after forty, 
and thousands younger, find them- 
selves victims of the disease of 
neglect—Pyorrhea. 


This grim foe of health ignores 
the teeth and attacks the gums. 

So take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months and 
use the dentifrice that does far 
more than keep teeth clean. 

Every morning and every night, 
brush your teeth with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. 


As a dentifrice alone, you would 
prefer it. Without the use of harsh 
abrasives it restores teeth to natu- 


Teeth so very white 


YER... 


they are only as 


wis 


ral whiteness and protects them 
against acids which cause decay. 

And in addition, if used regu- 
larly and in time, it helps gums to 
resist Pyorrhea by keeping them 
sound and healthy. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice morning and night. 
Teach your children this good 
habit. Also massage your gums 
daily with Forhan’s, following di- 
rections in booklet that comes with 
tube. Two sizes—35c and 60c. If 
your druggist has none in stock 
write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


-Forhan’s for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
a 





Delivered. 
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Just Rab 
Away Danger 
Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
may prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take # 
chances. At the first 2 
warning sign, rub ; 
Musterole on the 
chest and throat. It 
tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness. 
Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helps 
to break upacold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsili- 
tis, neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, 
pains in joints and chilblains rub on 
Musterole. Keep a jar handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


Lives of great men all remind us 
° We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
—Henry W. Longfellow in 
“The Psalm of Life.” 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 
To help the farm boys and girls 
of the South to so train and develop 
themselves that 
they may not “die 
with all their musig 
in them” as the quo- 
tation ran last week, 
is Uncle P. F.’s aim 
in writing you each 
week. We can if we 
will, “make our lives sublime.” 


“We'll be running our Fords ‘on corn 
and oats, twenty-five years from now,” 
sang the comedian over the radio the 
other night. But as ridiculous as it may 
sound, it may be very nearly a fact. 
“One hundred pounds of corncobs con- 
tain twenty-four pounds of furfural, 
which is so good a fuel that it can run 
automobiles,” a practical scientist tells us. 
Why then should we worry if the oil 
wells run dry? The whole field of chemis- 
try offers one of the great opportunities 
of the future. 

A college dean has given us this 
thought: “Pep, practical, and personality 
are three of the most used words of to- 
day.” Apply them to your school, your 
athletics, any activity in which you en- 
gage, and see if the dean isn’t right. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy.—‘I don’t believe only in 
working for money; I believe also in making 
money work for me.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you’re interested 
in learning more about making farming a 
business, write the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 
1182, “Farm Inventories.” The bulletin is 
free and January 1 is a good time to take a 
farm inventory. 

1 Ask You.—Where and how do June bugs 
spend the winter? 

The Farm Dictionary.—Insects infest plants, 
animals, etc.; diseases infect them. 
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Sincerely ‘yours, 





CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 


By B. O. WILLIAMS 








CALF CLUB 


T THIS season the calf should be 

fed all the hay that it will clean up. 
This will be approximately 1%4 pounds 
per 100 pounds of live weight. 

2. In addition to 
hay, regardless of 
the size of the calf, 
if under milking age, 
feed four pounds of 
a good grain ration 
per day. This can 
be made by mixing 
equal parts by weight 
of cornmeal, ground 
oats, wheat bran, 
and cottonseed meal. 


3. Be sure that 
calf has access to clean, fresh drinking 
water twice per day. 

4. Calves do not need as much salt in 
winter as in summer, but it is a necessity 
and should be provided in a box in the 
calf. stall during the winter months. 

POULTRY CLUB 


1. Fatten all birds to be sold on the 
holiday \ market. Use plenty of corn 
with sour milk as a fattening ration. 

2. Treat scaly leg by dipping or paint- 
ing shanks with a mixture of kerosene 
and waste oil. Frevent spread of this 












B. 0. WILLIAMS 








parasite by keeping roost poles painted 
with above mixture. 

3. Dust small pinch of sodium fluoride 
in feathers below vent to control lice. A 
new, simple treatment for lice is to 
spread a small amount of black leaf 40 
on roost poles just before chickens go 
to roost. 

4. With eggs selling at high prices, it 
is important to increase production by 
feeding all the bifds can eat of a grain 
and milk or grain and mash ration sup- 
plemented with:«green feed and oyster 


shell. 

5. Keep clean, fresh water before 
birds at all times. Water should be 
warmed on cold mornings. 

PIG CLUB 

1. Pigs that are to be butchered should 
be pushed by full feeding. 

2. Increase feed for breeding animals 
to put them in shape for the winter 
months. 

3. Provide shelter to protect from 
cold wind and rain: 

4. Disinfect old hog houses and oil 
hogs with crude oil to keep down lice. 

5. Use green forage if possible. This 





BOYCE LANCE, WILKES COUNTY, GA. 
Boyce is shown with $100 certificate of stock 


he purchased in the codperative creamery 
opened in his county in September, the first 
coéperative creamery to be established in 
Georgia. Of course he is a 4-H club member, 
the picture having been made while he was 
attending. the club camp at Athens last 
summer. 


saves grain feed and makes pigs more 
thrifty. 

6. Castrate male pigs at from 8 to 12 
weeks old. 

FARM MACHINERY CLUB 

1. In order to prevent rust and weath- 
er damage, it is important that shelter be 
provided for all farm machinery not in 
use. 

2. Land should be terraced in order to 
catch the heavy flow of rain water during 
the winter months and prevent washing 
of land. 

3. Make arrangements for repairing 
tools and machinery. This is a good way 
to utilize winter days that are unfavor- 
able for outside work. 

CORN CLUB 

1. Gather corn immediately, if not al- 
ready gathered. 

2. Store corn in barn or bin that is 
tight enough to allow fumigation. 

3. All corn should be fumigated with 
carbon disulphide; this applies especially 
to corn for seed. On a small scale an 
air-tight barrel or other container may 
be used for fumigating. 

COTTON CLUB 

1. Finish picking cotton at earliest 
possible date and turn under stalks. 

2. Protect baled cotton from weather 
damage. : 

3, If a cover crop has not already been 
sowed, plow land deep so as to turn under 
crop residues. 
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| WASHINGTON COUNTY BOY’S 
| FINE RECORD 





This article appeared in the Sandersville 
(Ga.) Progress some time ago. We are 
using it on our young folks’ page of The 
Progressive Farmer because we believe it 
will be of interest to club boys and girls 
all over Georgia. 

E HAVE a 4-H club boy in Wash- 

ington County who won a free trip 
to the national club camp at Springfield, 
Mass. The camp is known to club boys 
and girls as Camp Vail. (Only one boy 
and one girl from each of certain states 
can attend each year.—Uncle P. F.) 


This boy won the trip on his leadership 
work. He has been a leader boy at Har- 
rison for several years, and has done 
very good work. He. has not made the 
most money on his club work, but has 
always been ready to do the work that 
was to be done, whether called on or not. 
He was always at the meetings and al- 
ways helped the other boys when they 
needed any help. He has been on the 
livestock judging team and helped win 
the trip to Atlanta, being the highest 
scoring boy in judging at the district 
judging contest. He has done all he could 
in helping the people of his community 
landscape their yards and make home life 
more pleasant. He has helped organize 
other clubs in the county where help was 
needed. 

This boy is Herschel Price, club leader 
for Harrison club. Herschel spent two 
weeks at Springfield at the International 
4-H Training School. This was a great 
trip for him and he has many interesting 
things to tell us of his trip. Herschel was 
picked as the best club leader boy in the 
state of Georgia by G. V. Cunningham, 
state boys’ club agent, and I. W. Hill 
from Washington, D. C., who has charge 
of all club work in the Southern States. 


Herschel was picked because of what 
he had done and there are other club boys 
in the county who can win such trips if 
they will work hard. There is more to 
club work than the acre’ of cotton or corn 
or the pig, though.that is a part. The 
greatest thing we need is a leader, and we 
are always glad to find a boy who can be 
a leader and who will lead. 

You can’t all win trips, but you can 
be a leader and make a real man in life. 
There is a place for all and work for all, 
so do your best. 

H. A. MAXEY, 


County Agent, Washington County, Ga. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—S'Piishers Syndicate 











“A lickin’ don’t hurt much unless it’s 
the kind that has to wait until Papa comes 
home.” 

“I don’t see why it ain’t a good deed to 
kick a boy if you see, him kickin’ your 
dog.” 
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| VISITING A FARM HOME IN | 
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DENMARK 


pe many years I have heard of the § 
wonderful efficiency of the farmers 
of Denmark. For that reason I was glag 
that on the “See and Learn Tour” to 
Europe, which f 
made this past sum. 
mer, I had an op © 
portunity to see © 
something of the | 
farming of this won, 
derful country ang ~ 
visit many of the” 
farm homes. Per. | 
haps you would be — 
interested in such gq ~ 
visit. Y 

We will then go to see Mr. Anderson ~* 
who lives out about ten miles from Ag. 
sens, Denmark. 

As we drive up to Mr. Anderson's 
home we see a large brick house. We © 
get out of the car and are’ met by Mr © 
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and Mrs. Anderson and the children 
They seem very glad to have us vi % 
them. Br 







We go into the reception hall and then 
into the sitting room for a little visit, 
An inspection of the room reveals that it 
is elegantly furnished and _ spotlessly 
clean. Then we are invited into-the din- 
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—Drawn by Hobson Roughton, 
Bullock County, Ala. 


Thinking of holiday feasts, Hobson reminds 
us that most of the good things of farm life © 
go to those who produce something more} 
than cotton alone. 


ing room where we are served tea, cof- 
fee, cookies, and candy. 

After our refreshments we go into the J 
parlor. It is exquisite. The people of 
Denmark are very proud of their homes ~ 
and for that reason like to have visitors 
see them. ; 

Now we must go out and see the gar- : 
den. It is a flower garden with many) 
beautiful flowers and shrubs. _They have | 
walkways laid out all through the gar > 
den so that a'l its beauty may be im) 
spected at close range. Between the 9 |{- 
walks and the flowers are beautiful, vee 
vety stretches of grass. This garden i$ 
kept worked all the time and they are ‘ : 
just as glad to show visitors the garden ~ 
as they are the house. Every home has” 












such a garden. : Pee 
But would you like to see the farm? ‘ 

The farm is just as clean and neat as the ™ th 

house and grounds. The farmers take 

great pride in their ability to produce” Ne 






good crops apd productive livestock. ey 

Ninety-five per cent of the cattle are”) 
Danish Red, which is the breed of daityy 
cattle that has been bred to suit the come] 
ditions in Denmark. You find that 
have testing associations and breed a 
ciations that are constantly at work 
an effort to improve production. Only # 
best cows are kept. No cow that d 
not show a profit is kept in the herd. 

We might go on through the entif 
program of farming, but everywhere 
find the same efficiency. I found 
farming of Denmark just as good a8 
had been reported. And it was a gfe 
pleasure to visit the farms of men 1 
Mr. Anderson. 
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a SS New Coleman Radiant Heater 
brings to you. Turna valve and 
nd then touch a match to the Instant 
hel Gas Starter, which quickly 
al culpa heats the generator, and then 
the disnuma theradiantslight automatically. 


: No second match required. 


The NEW 


Coleman 
{Radiant Fleater 


Produces a driving, spread- 
ing, active heat that flows out 
in a fan-like zone of penetrat- 
ing warmth. 

Put it towork upstairs,down- 
stairs, all around the house— 
wherever you need heat quick- 
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— Thermo-Generator Automatic 
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$7.50 per 100 & up. 
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VOICE OF THE FARM 
Three Crops on the Same Land 


N January 16 I was in the garden 

setting out cabbage when a friend 
came along and said that I was mighty 
early and that if I didn’t mind, the cold 
would kill them. I replied that I was tak- 
ing a chance, that the best cabbage I ever 
raised were set out on January 11. 


Well, I set out 500 Charleston Wake- 
field cabbage that day. The cutworms 
cut off a few, and a rabbit scratched a 
hole under the fence and came in and got 
a few. I set a steel trap and caught 
him. 

To begin with, I put a heavy applica- 
tion of stable manure on the land and 
then applied cottonseed meal at the rate 
of about 800 pounds per acre. When the 
cabbage were about as large across the 
loose top as a plate, I applied nitrate of 
soda at the rate of 300 pounds per acre, 
and I must say that I raised more and 
better cabbage than I have in a long time. 
There were only three in the family and 
of course we could not use a great many 
on the table, but we gave away some, and 
as long as they would do, I fed a bunch 
of six hogs. 

When the cabbage were off the land, 
I plowed and planted Sugar Crowder 
peas, an early variety. I don’t remember 
the exact date that I planted the peas but 
it was some time in June. They are as 
fine as I ever saw and are now getting 
ripe (August 29). As soon as the peas 
are off, I am going to plow in the pea- 
vines—if I can—and if I can’t I will 
clean off the vines and plow up the 
ground, apply another application of cot- 
tonseed meal and stable manure, and sow 
broadcast old-fashioned winter turnips, 
mixed with mustard and radishes. 


Last winter this same ground was 
sowed to winter turnips and until the 
freeze killed them, we furnished a near- 
by sawmill camp with turnips and there- 
by picked up several dollars that other- 
wise we would not have made. The waste 
was mixed with corn and fed to chick- 
ens, and for a while during the winter we 
| sold eggs at 50 cents a dozen. 

I have another garden at a vacant ten- 
ant house, containing less than a quarter 
of an acre. I planted it to watermelons, 
there being 75 hills. We ate all we 
wanted, gave away some to our friends, 
and fed several wagonloads to the same 
six hogs that ate the cabbage. As soon as 
I got the melons off the ground, I took 
100 pounds of superphosphate and 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal, mixed it, 
spread it broadcast on the land and level 
broke it. About two weeks later I re- 
broke the land to finish killing the grass 
and sowed winter turnips, mixed with 
mustard. I then took a Little Joe harrow 
and harrowed it over nicely. Immediate- 
ly there came a nice rain and I am ex- 
pecting all the winter greens that I can 
make use of. E. L. BRECKENRIDGE. 
Marengo County, Alabama. 
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Gingham Girl Flour 


Gingham Girl Flour 


makes the most delicious pie crust you ever 
tasted. Flaky and tender without being too 
short, your pies are a wholesome dessert for 
every one—old and young alike enjoy thesé 
better pies, 


Why Gingham Girl Flour 
Makes Better Pies 


Made from a higher grade, selected wheat which 
gives it a rich, nutty flavor, it is milled so it is 
whiter and finer, and in every other way is a bet- 


flour. 


You Can Always Get Your Money Back 


If after using even as much as half the sack, you 


Recipe = 


for Pie Crust 


I prefer. to make my pie crust by the 
“Hot ater” recipe. If you would 


like to have it, send your request to 
Gingham Girl, Recipe Department, 500 
Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





PLANT FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS = = MISSOURI 


not satisfied with your baking results, return 
unused part and your grocer will refund the 
purchase price. 


- In Real Gingham Sacks 


Every sack is’ made of real pink and white 
dress gingham. The printing washes out 
easily leaving a clear, checked piece of ging- 
ham from which you can make clothing, cur- 
tains, quilts, etc. 
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Quilt Pieces and Remnant Bundles 


QUILT PIECES: 2 Ibs. (15 yds.), 69c; 4 Ibs., 


REMNANT BUNDLES: 20 yards only $1.98. 


premium with each a Pay postman the amount plus 


postage. Literature FR 


LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


OUR GU DOES NOT COVER 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 


$1.35. 
FREE 











OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


‘“‘When a man does something really 
worthwhile folks usually imitate 
him, but no matter how hard they 
try the imitators are never as good 
as the originator.” 


Oliver Chilled Plows and repairs are widely 
imitated but beware of the imitations, 
They are never as good as the genuine. In- 
sist upon seeing the Oliver trade mark. 


Plowmakers for the World 


Atlanta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 











AUBURN JERSEY WINS A | | 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP | 
Ree 
S Fair Missie 600853, owned by 
Wright A. Gardner, Auburn, Ala. 
won the senior three-year-old champion- 
ship of Alabama in the 305-day division 
as well as a Silver Medal in a recently 
completed official production test. Start- 
ing at the age of 3 years and 8 months 
she made the fine record of 540.60 pounds 
of butterfat and 13,059 pounds of milk, 
and met all calving requirements. She 
superseded Gold Hill’s Test 553282 owned 
by P. H. Graham, Prattville, Ala., a cow 
which held the championship with a 
record of 536.46 pounds of butterfat and 
9,601 pounds of milk made in a test 
started when she was 3 years and 7 
months of age. 





SE lightly buttered whole wheat 





Write, Oament Inst. 225-A. St. Louis, Mo. ! 





toast for the small. child’s breakfast. 











bee can double production o 

A drainage system, properly 
production in from two to 
cultivation. 





Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 
therefore, costs you nothing. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


n your wet lands‘by the use of drain tile. 
installed, will pay for itself in increased 
five years, and this with less cost of 


It pays for itself, 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


SAUSAGE SEASONING 


“BUILT UPON A FLAVOR” 


Here’s the Secret of 
Successful Sausage Making 
VEN the finest pork will not make 
gootl sausage unless it is properly 
seasoned. But with Legg’s Old Planta- 
tion Sausage Seasoning, fresh from the 
wax-lined bag with all the appetizing 
tang of pure spices sealed in, even the 
commonest cuts are transformed into 
sausage with color, taste and odor that 
bring a fancy price. 


Be suré to season your sausage this way. 


Buy it from the grocery or market in 
the double waxed-lined bags for season- 
ing 10, 25, 50 or 100 pounds without 
weighing or measuring, or send 15c in 
coin or stamps for household size car- 
ton for seasoning 10 pounds of sausage 
meat. 


A. C; LEGG PACKING CO. 
Dept.G, Birmingham, Ala. 











Butter Brings 
Higher Prices 


Biggest Creameries Say Few Cents 
Worth of “Dandelion Butter Color” 
Is Best Investment 


Dairymen everywhere 


-are making bigger 
profits from thejr but- 
ter nowadays. They’re 
keeping their product 


that Golden June Color, 
which brings top prices 
the yea~ ’round, by us- 
ing “Dandelion Butter 
Color.” It takes just 
half a teaspoonful to 
the gallon of cream, 
It’s the most permeat- 
ing butter color and 
therefore the most. economical. It 
colors uniformly and never streaks. 
It’s purely vegetable, wholesome and 
tasteless, and doesn’t color buttermilk. 
It meets all State and National Food 
Laws. Large bottles are 35c at all drug 
and grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE to Wells and Richardson 
Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 











Just the = for the home, farm, 



















shop or mill. Most wonderful safe, 
cheap, reliable power for pumping, 
feed . shelling, wood sawing, cream 
separating and churning. 
Easy Low Prices—F: Plan 
4 rtp 9 woake 
2359 Building, “PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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In Khartoum, There’s Rest and 
News for the Weary 
By? Francis Flood 
q rn 





_ NLY 261 kilometers to Khartoum.” 

The cheerful white figures “261”, 
“260’’, “259”, etc., stood out like the gay 
notes of a song on the neat signboards 
along the railroad track which Jim and I 
were following on our motorcycles. We 
checked them off as a convict might count 
the remaining hours of his last few days 
in jail. We were getting along. Khar- 
toum was in the offing, and not so far off 
either. 

Sometimes on one side of the railroad 
track, sometimes crossing over to the 
other, Jim and I scooted along counting 
the kilometer signs. They, with an occa- 
sional station house or tiny village, were 
the only things in sight. 

At one station we found a British po- 
lice officer, making the tour of his dis- 
trict. “An Englishman—with an Ameri- 
can wife too—left here just a half-hour 
ago,” he reported. ‘They are just ahead 
of you, on a special railroad inspection 
car. They'll set their car out at Selima, 
the next station. Look 'em up when you 
get there.” 

We drove on. An American woman? 


He looked this word up in his English- 
Arabic railroad phrase book and found 
that it meant a lifting machine and so he 
telegraphed the Arabic word for lifting 
machine, which happens to be the same 
as the Arabic word for devil. When the 
Sudanese operator at Selima received the 
message it was very plainly a warning 
from one Englishman to another that two 
devils were coming and-he should look 
out for them. When we were properly 
dehorned of all suspicion Mrs. Purme, 
daughter of a Brooklyn policeman, ven- 
tured to show herself and welcome us 
aboard the train. 


Finally, “only three kilometers from 
Khartoum.” We retired modestly be- 
hind a telegraph pole and changed our 
clothes. We had carefully saved one 
clean shirt and pair of shorts apiece for 
just this particular purpose. 

Pavement! We felt like falling down 
upon the concrete and calling it blessed. 
Why would anyone ever live off of pave- 
ment? I made up my mind I would never 
leave Khartoum until they paved a high- 
way out. Never! 








OR the week, December 9-15, the 
ians, Philippians, and Colossians. 
1, What does Paul 
by faith? (Gal. 3.) 
2. Explain the liberty of the gospel and 
the fruit of the spirit. (Gal. 5.) 
3. What is the result of grace? (Eph. 2.) 
4. How does Paul explain salvation for 
the Gentiles? (Chapters 2 and 3.) 
5. How does Paul exhort the Ephesians 
to unity and love? (Chapters 4, 5.) 
6. What does Paul say of the fighting 


say of justification 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. 
suggested reading is Galatians, Ephes- 
The review questions follow:— 


equipment of the Christian? (Eph. 6.) 

7. How does Paul express his thankful- 
ness for the Philippians? (Phil. 1.) 

8. Explain Paul’s exhortations in chap- 
ter 2. Quote Philippians 4:7, 8 

9. What was Paul’s prayer for the Co- 
lossians? How does he explain Christ? 
(Col. 1.) 

10. Explain Paul’s exhortations in Colos- 
sians 2 and 3. 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








We hadn’t seen one for months. Selima 
was only 20 miles away, a baked brick sta- 
tion, a section house of the same material, 
and a little tank of water. Two Sudanese 
darted into the station as we sped toward 
them across the sand. Another black boy 
jumped into a gilded observation car spot- 
ted on the siding and a white man peered 
cautiously out of the door. No woman 
was in sight, 

Nor any welcome either. We intro- 
duced ourselves, and spared nothing in 
the effort. But still John Bull remained 
aloof as if undecided whether to believe 
us or a telegram which he held in his 
hand and studied with all the persistence 
of his race. He finally shouted to the 
station master who brought forth an- 
other telegram, this one written in 
Arabic, and gave it to the determined 
Englishman. The two translations were 
compared and then the ice was broken. 


“So you are the two devils are you?” 
Our English cousin laughed and jumped 
down to shake our hands. “My name is 
Purme; inspector for the Sudan Govern- 
ment Railways. You got a bad introduc- 
tion, but I'll take a chance.” And then he 
explained the telegram. 


station had seen fit to wire his friend 
Purme at Selima that we were coming 
so that lunch might be ready when we ar- 
rived. He wrote the following telegram 
and delivered it to the Sudanese tele- 
grapher for forwarding :— 

“Two Yanks coming on motors. Watch 
out for them. Harper.” 

The Sudanese operator had never heard 
the word “Yank” before and had no idea 
what it meant. The only English word 





Write Today For Bik New Book FREE 





that sounded anything like it was: “Jack.” 


The English police officer at the last - 


We hoped the barefooted policeman in 
his starched regimentals and cork helmet 
wouldn’t notice our motorcycle license 
plates. They had been good in West 
Africa—until their expiration date some 
two months before—but they meant noth- 
ing in the Sudan. At least we hoped he 
wouldn’t arrest us until we had found the 
postoffice. 

Desert bitten and travel tired as we 
were, hungry for ice cream and thirsty 
for a good cool drink of water as our 
months of fasting in the bleak interior 
of the Dark Continent could make us, 
welcome as a comfortable shave, a warm 
tub bath, and a white man’s haircut would 
have been, we sought only one thing—the 
postoffice. Twenty hours without a drink 
of water in the parching heat of the 
Sahara had been one experience for us, 
but five months without one single scrap 
of mail was quite another. We asked 
everyone who could speak English to 
direct us to the postoffice and finally 
found one who could. 

“We are Flood and Wilson and we 
want our mail.” The semi-Sudanese pos- 
tal “clerk” took one look at our greasy 
sun hats, another at our battered motor- 
cycles, and led us to the private office of 
the postmaster himself.. There, in two 
grass bushel baskets lay our mail, or all 
of it they could hold. The rest was piled 
here and there wherever there was room. 
Numerous and fervent requests from our 
families at home to the Khartoum post- 
master asking him to be sure to hold our 
mail, no matter how long it might be or 
how much there might be, had had their 
effect. He had become interested in our 
expedition and had guarded our mail per- 
sonally. We loaded my side car and then 
we loaded Jim's. 


- 


it, anyway?” I asked, sorting over letters 
with dates as much as six months old. If 
was February 23 and we had had no maif 
since we left New York on August 19, 
A lot can happen in six months as we had 
just found out. Maybe things had pheeg 
happening at home as well. 

“Let’s go tothe hotel and get, the best 
room they’ve got,” was Jim’s advice, try. 
ing to start his motor with one eye on q 
letter from his girl and the other eye on 
another—another girl I mean, 


“We've no money to pay for a hotef 
room,” I reminded him. We didn’t eveg ” 
have enough to pay our debt to the Brite 


ish government for the gasoline they had 


A MOHAMMEDAN PILGRIM AND ALL HIS 
WORLDLY GOODS 


a week. Besides, the governors of Dar- 
fur°and Kordofan had been forwarding 
our excess baggage along behind us and 
must have run up quite a bill by this 


time. 


“Well, you don’t need to pay a hotel 
bill until you leave,” said Jim. “And 
from the looks of this mail we won't be 
able to leave for some time. No use wor- 
rying about our foreign debt settlement 
until we have to. In the meantime may- 
be we can figure out some plea for can- 
celing the foreign debt. What were some 
of those arguments that France and Eng- 
land used on us a few years ago? I be 
lieve they were right.” 

Acting as confident as the American 
millionaires which the hotel keeper 
thought we were, we signed the register 
and settled down to read our six months 
of mail. Next week we would worry 
about our debts and the road to the Red 
Sea. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN— Senrright, 1988, by. 


























“I reckon it sounds boastful, but there 
ain’t nothin’ immodest in my life an’ com 
duct, except I slip my left shoe off to rest 
my corn at the movies.” 

“The way I look at it, short skirts aint 
sinful if you wear ’em because it’s stylish 
an” not because you want to.” 3 








The Progressive Farm 
“Where shall we take all this to read ™ 


been selling us, on credit, for more thay” 
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©" Poultry Pays in Baldwin 
' Products Worth $78,000 Sold Co-operatively in Last Year 
By L.O.BRACKEEN 








—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service, 


BALDWIN MAKES SURE THAT ITS EGGS ARE GOOD 
The picture shows G, A. Trollope, secretary of the Alabama Farm Bureau vy wy | Asso- 
a 


ciation and poultry specialist at Auburn, candling eggs in the assembly room of the 
- County Poultry Association, Bay Minette. 


HE Baldwin County Poultry Asso- 

ciation with headquarters at Sum- 
merdale, is the largest county organiza- 
tion in the South for marketing eggs and 
live poultry. During the past 12 months 
$78,000 worth of eggs and live poultry 
were sold. This includes six carloads of 
live poultry and about 8,000 cases or 
84,000 dozens of eggs. 

At the annual meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee and board of. direc- 
tors this year, plans were made for de- 
veloping a bigger and better poultry as- 
sociation. S. H. Gibbons, county agent, 
is of the opinion that organization and 


' c06peration are fast developing the coun- 


ty into a leading commercial poultry cen- 
ter of the country. He is making poul- 
try marketing a major project. 

The Baldwin County Poultry Associa- 
tion is now in excellent condition. Early 
this year a coOperative arrangement was 
made between the association, the state 
farm bureau, and the extension service 
of Auburn, which has proved very bene- 
ficial for the local organization. 

Mr. Gibbons says that the secret of 
the success of the poultry association is 
that members are paid cash when their 
eggs and poultry are delivered. 

The eggs are assembled for market 
three times per week at five points. The 
eggs are trucked from Fairhope, Loxley, 
Elberta and Foley to Summerdale where 
they are candled, graded and packed as 
fear as possible on government grades. 


There is a large 50 x 50 foot assem- 
bly room at Summerdale. This is lo- 
cated in the basement of a tobacco ware-e 
house and is said to be an excellent place 
for assembling eggs and getting them 
Teady for the market. 

At present the association is handling 
from 15 to 20 per cent of the eggs and 
from 65 to 70 per cent of the live poul- 
try. Farmers stick to the organization 
and deliver their eggs. They have found 
that shipping their eggs avoids flooding 

local market, thus making a more 
stabilized market. 

A small reserve is kept from each 

eggs and pound of poultry sold. 
At the end of the year, dividends are re- 
led to the members. 


+ Most of the eggs and chickens have 


ldwin 


been sold in Birmingham, Atlanta, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, Selma, Chattanooga, Al- 
bany, New Orleans, Miami, and Fort 
Benning. Sales were made by the asso- 
ciation working in codperation with Mr. 
Gibbons, with the state farm bureau at 
Montgomery, and J. B. Sylvest, extension 
specialist of Auburn. 

Mr. Gibbons says he has seen some 
wonderful progress in the poultry indus- 
try in Baldwin County the past few 
months. In December, 1927, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported a total 
of 18,160 birds on 125 farms in Baldwin 
County. This gave an average of 130 
birds per farm. The percentage of flocks 
under 100 hens was 73, of 100 to 399 hens, 
19, and of 400 and over 8 per cent. Thus 
Baldwin County is one of the leading 
counties in the importance of chicken 
industry in Alabama, having several 
times the average number of hens per 
plow for the state as well as eight 
times the proportion of flocks over 400 
birds. 

Baldwin County has a number of ad- 
vantages for producing poultry. Among 
them are its splendid climate, excellent 
soils, and mild winters. Grazing crops 
and feed crops grow abundantly, and 
poultry raising is a good sideline to truck 
growing. 

The Baldwin County Poultry Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1926 by K. G. 
Baker, marketing specialist, John Ivey 
and George A. Trollope, poultry special- 
ists. It has developed since that time 
until today it is leading all other county 
organizations in Alabama in handling 
poultry and eggs. 

The executive committee and board of 
directors who pass upon the activities of 
the association are: H. E. Miller, Lox- 
ley; E. S. Rosencrans, Fairhope; Charles 
Anderson, Summerdale; S. H. Gibbons, 
Bay Minette; J. C. Sanford, Fairhope; 
A. R. Rockwell, Fairhope; Charles Rohr- 
berg, Summerdale; Mrs. W. J. Noble, 
Summerdale; Mr. Nimmo, Loxley; Ray 
M. Harthorn, Loxley; Mrs. H. W. 
Burghardt, Foley; E. J. Ellis, Foley, and 
E. G. Heuer, Elberta. 
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D° YOU save the tops of trees cut for 
saw-timber and make fire-wood of 
them? That is a wise practice. 
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but are far more valuable, as there is 


lighter and more easily handled. 


served Southern 





Save 50% of the Cost of Your Implements 


The All-In-One is the only plow that will do any and all kinds of plowing 
throughout the yeam They cost no more than any other good steel beam plows, 


they cannot be used. The All-In-One is strictly a first-class steel beam pl 
in two pieces of high carbon steel, properly spaced apart and penerll together, 
forming a truss which is much stronger than one piece and at the same time 


Made in One and Two-Horse Sizes 


The All-In-One plow has become so popular that we are 
making them in one and two horse sizes. 
the two horse plow to be the “sweetest” running plow you 
ever had your hands on. 
which describes this plow fully 
line of Gantt Planters and Fertilizer Distributors that have 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


GANTT MFG. CO. 


Requires but a Few Min- 
utes to Change Plows 


Here’s a strong sturdy plow so 
arranged that by simply moving 
the heel bolt You can change it in 
a moment’s time from a turning 
plow to a middle breaker or a cul- 
tivating plow, using ordinary steel 
points such as scooters, shovels, 
sweeps, scrapes, etc., like those 
you buy everywhere. (Attach- 
ments sold separately.) 


not a day during the entire season that 
ow, made 


You will find 


Get a copy of our free catalog 
as well as the dependable 


farmers for more than forty years, 


Macon, Georgia 
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‘GANTT’S Au-in-One PLOWS. 


This Handy Combination Plow Willi Do the 
Work of Several Implements On Your Farm 
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A Corona Typewriter 
for Christmas 


“WRITE” Christmas gift! Every one 
most thinks of giving a useful gift and what 
could be more useful than a typewriter? Used 
by every member of the family in writing letters, 
ordering goods, quoting prices on stock, seeds or 
plants. And you can make a carbon copy of 
every thing you write, which is most important. 
We have Corona typewriters in six different col- 
ors. A han carrying case is included which 
serves as a protection from dust when not in use. 
For those interested we will sell a Corona on 
easy terms. Machines will be sent on approval. 


Descriptive liter- 
ature, including 
prices and details 
concerning our 
easy terms gladly 

















Alabama Typewriter Company 


1923 Fifth Avenue North, 
Birmingham, Alabama 




















Tr d d d for furs at Taylor Mam- 
moth Sales. Highest cash prices. Ship now! 
Send for Taylor Free Book of Traps, also mar- 
ket reports, shipping tags. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


285 Fur Exchange Bldg., ST, LOUIS, MO. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


White Leghorn Egg Ete. 
by 200 to 300 cuaien ea teal e's : 1 
egg ¢.0.d. Catalog, 

hens, coc 


tin free. bullets, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS. 990 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











EVERLAY 
Seva 
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ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


wa the steel roof for your 
bulidings. Now while 

ces are lower than ever before, 
your buildings safe from fire, 

~ a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
ry 


on fire 


u buy one square or 
you on a. same low wholesale 
‘actory ce. 

Over 132,212 experienced ocar- 
penters and owners have 
saved 50c ‘. square—and 
got better roofing their 
roofing direct from our Big 

Write today, NOW, for 


t Paid Prices 
0 Free Samples 
id prices and 


7 NAIL ONS’ IEACOnT PREG” 


a 


= 
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Savannah Fence & Roofing Co 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From F 


oot nae eooke and FREE ROOFING AN 
TO wcccccccccvccccccescccvccvccsnseccccesecces . 
Peet OM¥00 .cccccccccccesecccccccccsocesces evese 
R. F. Dircccccensses DARD. 2 0. cccccsvccccccvece 











_PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


eee ee eI 
Sere clase wal 0 ache polices Tae 
KENTUCKY ; ath. St, Lexington, Ry. 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
Drices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 


Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels, 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. ‘Write for new illustrated price list 
Riverside Hatcheries, B.F.D. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 























C.0.D. CHICKS—Barron or Tancred Leghorns, Parks’ 
White Rocks, sy — Nien Orpingtons, 





DRUMM E@@ FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
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Classified Ad 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as ope word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers te use other including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
editions as per list below, erences, preferably a banker and a loca] business acquaintance. 
Edition— Cirev'=tioa-— | States Covered— Werd Rate— Display Rates— am 
Georgia-Alabama . 1,000 Gs., Ala., and Pia....... 6c a word 
State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 47.500 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word Te bor inch * 
what editions yeu Mississippi Valley. 100,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch _ 
wish to wee. ‘Texas 7 Virani 138,000 Tenas and Be. Ge ae > 6c a word 6.50 per inch th 
‘arolinas- Virginia . x Biccce 8e a word . 
Hips is rests A All five editions. . 487,500 Whole South ........... Te s word 2750 bor inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
your with remittanée Your ad set in larger type is 
advance tion date. Additienal tinetive more 
Aeacrtions sams rate. Write pisinly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. o_o rates oa ¥ 
Aaa a 
’ Sate : Cc 
POOR 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION _NURSERY STOCK eB 
Start your garden now. Send 63c stamps for package Cabbage plants, Onion plants, Collard plants; all Place 7 order early nat 
Diversified farming offers unusual opportunities for our Extra Early Jersey frostproof Cabbage plants, pone leading varieties. Postpaid: ee. $1; 1,000, $1.75. tress wi R plenty of =, “ie > ‘ Ce 
rofit under ideal conditions in Southern Alabama and Pid. Quantity and quality guaranteed. J. L. Wil- Collect: 1,000, St; 5,008, $4.50. First class plants , 7 17 N. Ocean St., Joceearine 
eatora cure. , oat ond imate especially adapted Jiams, Tifton, Ga. shipped promptly. Davis Plant Company, Tifton. Ga. - nt Bass bred-up Pecans : 
to truck, t and general farming, including livestock Send No Mohey!—Extra fine Cabb Cole ‘ ~ Papershell and have Bs 
—_, yin a 4 dairying give —— returns. tard plants sent c.o.d. "aan ~% = ae 65c: FLOWERS ee es ‘os 4 Se. 
| -BORs and carly ‘growing seasons and mild winters Dro” 1.000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Write or wize. Quality Plant gasit’ Redionee, “Mech Mente wee, Rite im’ ton. Miss - Bass Pecan Company. 
and permit outdoor ook San oouml sie spebenten Farms. Tifton, , Ga. emburg, Hillingdon, rs * Coteabis, 5 pg Grade : = ao ' 
of semi-tropical fruits. Abundant rainfall, Low land  C.o.d. Plants.— —Cabbage, a all varieties, Bermuda On- rice: extra large $5; large $3.50; medium $2.50 per Fraitlend” Nareerin. 6 ~~ 34 oP. <2 ordees ta 
prices insure good returns on investment. Through fon plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50. dozen; under 1% inches high $1.75. Early planting is (9 Augusta Bor A. Pree iliustrated P 
service to Northern markets over the new extension of Fine plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Reliable best. Order direct from this ad , x send for circular. om request. — rated catalog — a 
Bie Petete Dattoey pte Fenmnesia, ge aie fer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. Satisfaction guaranteed. McClung Bros., Tyler, Texas. : Pus 
Alabama. CB. Michelson, Frisco Railway, 864 Frisco wD. 4 OD Fone; wine sertoties. ROSES os year, "92: two ) year sizes” (38 (33 to 810). 3 $4 a P 
dg., -4 uls, — ry qnorenned: 10,000, $7.50. , Satisfaction guaranteed. pF ae yg A fay quality, $s. Conway, 8S. C. ae ee ie 
LABAMA alter Parks, Darien, Ga, _ ______ Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to Pocan fvees.—Gienderd verietion. Artance tall a 5 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS a os ggg | seauta. jesdins a Large. pg oe ee ee. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- ing now. Beautiful ornamental — shrubs, cree § or 
P open grown root \ ermu o : } See our catalog before you buy. Solling Farms 3 
The home of watermelons, strawberrie Onion plants $1; Collards $1, Absolutely prompt ship- ries, Bolling ’ a 
ecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. On the ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman. Ga, Se = Stuart Pecan Trees is md 
arbasy Fisteen, - Antenge County, : wisi plants from rellable seed; leading varieties, PE eg 4 } -setagg M4 By 1,000; deliv- feet 90c: eight to ten feet. $1. Not less" rx , i 
we have thousands of acres for sale in Postpaid . Charges collect: 1,000, : - a trees. Satisfaction guaranteed. Milledgeville Nursery au 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes T5e; 5 $3.50; 10,000, $6.25. Prompt shipment and Millions new Klondyke Strawberry plants; inspected; Company, Milledgeville, Ga. ; acl 
already built, at very moderate prices and satisfrctton guaranteed. 8. H. Pedrick, Quitman, Ga. $1.75 thousand. Live delivery guaranteed. Holt Plant Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and ay ~ 
Millions Wakeflelds Co., Alma, Ark. A * 98. “a rot 
on easy terms. Write for booklets, lists, elds and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants Cc assortment berries, vines 
y 8, lists, etc. ready. 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at T5c pers trees, vines. shrubs,  evetereens. Catal i “ 
< Be; 7 § . L ‘ Ait: 4 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 1,000, First class plants, full count and prompt ship- Bg & specteky; 60 years —— AB free, Tennessee Nursery Company. Bor ioe, ‘te : oo = 
Jackson Bldg Birmingham, Ala ments absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. ¢ talon ae nflubach rs Sons, ‘Jonata. ask. Tenn. “ : = Oe 
= : . e ; , atalog free 8 ac us a, Ar ; Or 
Extra Early Jersey, Charleston and Copenhagen frost- roduc . Fr Sale.— Success Pecan 50 
ARKANSAS proof Cabbage, postpaid: $00, Toe; 500, 95c: 1,000,  gianury sea pa a ae ee am eo SP "4 Toot De 
Good farms and farm land on state highway, sold on $1.50. Express collect, any quantity: 1,000, $1. Large delivered. Write Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala- %ize. 40¢; 4-5 feet, 55e. 1 Trees: 2-3 Seat, 
pd crop — Trades considered. J. E. Holt, were seaees plants. Southern Plant Company, Tifton, Kioniyk — : ; r iaed 25c; 3-4 feet, 35e. Cottage Hill Nursery, Cantonment, Pl 
emaw, rk, Georg’ a onc e rawberry plants; nspected, certified. Florida. 
—— $2.75 th ; $2.2 ; me 
CALIFORNIA oe tostproot Cabbage and Collard Plants. — Special 0900 ey Guana , ARN ~ y —-4 Pecan Trees.—5 feet, T5e; Pears, 6 feet, 60c; Peaches, 
Heanislaus County, Califernia.—Whese farmers are 2° for _November- ener only; 1,000, 70c; 10,- Wakefield and Early Dutch, $1.25 thousand mailed; 75¢ 4 feet, 25¢; Apples, 5 feet, 35c; Plum, 4 tet, 400; ae 
crops ng year round. Land priced °°, $6.50; 50,000, $30. Cash. Prompt shipments. thousand expressed. Gainesvilie Plant Farm, Gaines- Cherry, 4 feet, 50c; Grape, 1 year, lc. All state icioe 
Write free weratet. Dept. 26, Stanislaus County pany Wage or y age con, Wholesale Plant Com- ville, Ga. 3 , oe. Soest om. a now. Agents Fo 
Development ‘Count & 4 ° cross, Ga. wanted. ose ursery Co., Dozier, Ala, 
desto, Calif. stig a a nen acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Large, open rai " NURSERY STOCK OLD LPL LP DD ~P r Bate 
bare eh a eae aesanel eld grown, well rooted. Se, 1,000; 5,000, $3.50; ruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. Par ert Ae 3 re 
MISSISSIPP1 10,000, $6.50. Bermuda Onion plants, $1. Collards, Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. SEEDS Bis 
—_ ° acres; paperves: — dete. tem end gen $1. — |... eae Quitman Wholesale Wilts for Gow besetifuh catelarea cf lvaraceena . Se 
eral farming, Sout sstssipp!. te 5B. L. Wheat, ~~ Fn - Sk Roses, Shrubs and Bulbs. Perfection Nurseries, Foley, Seeds, —fipee ren mune 
Fuptarvitie, Miss. — 7 ,Zrestoroct Cobbage plants, Collard plants and Onien Alabama. Agora RR BF $1.25 —— oo: a aoe 
ESS plants now ready. eading varieties. areel post SF) 9 - $9 ° . — 
0 elling out 15,000 choice Pecan Trees; 40% discount, $21.25. Ruby King Pepper: $2 pound; 10 : 
ont acre fore: cmageree: one Be ce + — , : Bde = Pw Ky Rg eget ag ar cents, 8-10 foot trees. Write W. C. a a as ay Eseminetion an he 
highway ealthful climate. - w. ett, Rt. 3, Fulwood Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. Jones, Cairo, Ga. ere Seed ° - Runn 
Dayton, Tenn. phn a MR Georgia. 
- y we Pecan Trees.—Expertenced nurserymen growing best land 
ce oesnensne Millions Cabbage, Piants Meni —Waketetie, ani varictce to sa aean’ "Soutrn Net ines Noserien, CLOVER m 
PLANTS First class plants, full count, prompt shipments ‘a. romasville, Ga. Searified Sweet Clover, white or yellow, $4.50 bush, v— 
mee —_- — 5 we yg — a ~o_d banker Either unhulled, $4 bushel of 60 pounds. George a 
ook us up. merican ant Co., ma, Ga. PECANS AND SATSUMAS Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. id 
Peach and Apple Tr 00 Fruits, - ‘ 
mental woe vi an Soe 8 eee, Box Plants by the Milliens.—Cabbage, Collards and On- COTTON AL 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. fons, et re serteties; Ces S- ai oe — varieties; = in —- “Half and Half , Cotton ‘Seed, —Grown in Henderson Wi 
CABB. —CO} ment guaranteed. Dealers wanted. Order from us and me root system, moderate prices. ong County, Tennessee, where 90% of the cotton raid ~~ 
c AGE SS ARD—Oneter get_results, Baker-Davis Plant Co., Tifton, Ga term credit allowed to land owners. Write is Half and Half. Price $4 per hundred; tot Malia on 
3.0.4, choice frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. M ‘ earlot cheaper. A. M. Jones, Lexington, Tenn. — 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. Millions of extra fine frostproof Cabbage and Onions. for details. — rt 
Send order to nearest point for quicker service and — 
Frostproof winter heading Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; fresher plants at less transportation cost. Postpaid: HARLAN HALF AND HALF Ab 
‘ - : ANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. ; 
postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. PLANTING COTTON SEED Mere: 
Sep Jeccer feest . Gebbas> paeata, L058 per Fhomacrtiie Piant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce- Lockhart, Ala. — 
thousand Cry 4 S. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. ate. =e Our free catalog shows from its many tes- — 
me ns I cr Ro — seine. etn coe Winter headt Cabb: Georgia © 1 i Ber- Diversification Pays.—Do it with Pecan trees. You . : : : For 
C.0.d. frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Collard plants: muda. , Pang no = Bg Barly and "ate varieties ‘By ean learn how to succeed with them by writing J. B. timonials and Experiment Station tests bacco 
$1, 1,000, Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. parcel post prepaid: 500 for $1.10: $2. Express Wight, Cairo, Ga. that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Hali Bank 
C.0.4. reliable f frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 500, COllect: 5,000, $5; 10,000, $9; 20, 00d, 41? 50, Order Plant Papershell Pecan trees for profit. Get our is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton Bt. 
60e: 1,000, E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. i Batiafetion guaranteed. Coleman Plant Farms, gxtoremely low prices on arst class trees. Cloverdale known. Address Fo 
® " arm Nursery, ndersville, Ga. e Orine 
Plants. mer ny and Collard: $1, 1,000. Be = Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Cabba, 
Se ge: Jersey Wake- Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, tals. ‘La tock CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. : one-h 
San, Sante $i, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Qu field, Charleston sgt Sheteld. Fit Duich end Succes Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con: : - ‘ Rt. 
. sion. re ; 5 ; i, . 19. ‘ollect, per cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. * 
Leading varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. 1,000. Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants, pre- Piedmont Cleveland.—Record 30 bales on 10 — ° f Pla 
cash or id: 500, : 1,000, $1.25. Good plants 1 prompt Apple and Peach Trees, Sc and up. Grapevines 8c; 700 bales om 600 acres 1927. Big boll, 45 per a and | 
al ee ee ee a eneraatees. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel off, + all t 
= yeorgia. mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniele © Br a 
Frostproof Ca oo planta, quick shipments; all va- Cabbage and Bacmede Onlen plants uow ready for Arkansas. ville, Ga. “s ce 
Tinton, Ga $00, "Ge! 1,000, "$i. Farmers "Plant Co. shipment. Cabbage plants: 100, 35¢; 500, $1: 1.000, Prices Slaughtered.—Owing to depression in business  Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grme ” 
S, $1.75; postpaid. Crate 3,000 lants $3, f.0.b. Devine. generally, we have issued a Cut Price List, good only northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days earlier, "Sec 
a no ; ¢.0.4@.; frostproof Cabbage plants now Onion plants: 100, 25¢; 500, 1,000, $1; postpaid. while surplus lasts. Ask for copy today and mail your produces more dollars to acre than any cotton 106. bert 
500, ; 1,000, $1. Standard ant Co., Crate 6,000 plants $3.30, f.0.b. Devine. Plants guar- order right in. Specialties: Japanese Flowering Cher- pounds $5: 500 pounds $22; ton $80. Backed by_tweniy- Ee 
Titten. Ga. anteed to please you or money refunded. ¥.R. Briscoe, ries, Chinese Magnolias and Red QQ eerins Dogwood. three years seed reputation. Catalogue free. Bucha 
€.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas, Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic, N. an’s, Memphis, Tenn, %: 
Plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- + 
asville, Ga. ww 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; te 
5,000 up, 70e. Bully guaranteed. Johnson Plant Co., on 
lhe IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 2 
Cabbage, plants: 2c. 100; $1. 500; $1.75, 1.000: i 
prepaid. $1, 1,000 collect. Prompt shipment. Murray T E T E 
Plant Co., Irvington, Ala. 
~ Large size Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: O ADV K IS RS Our 
100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Chas. 8. . 300 
Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. on 
Ort 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Effective January 1, 1929, our circulation yd be increased to 550,000, thus enabling $12 
plants that will please you: $1, 1,000. “‘I thank you.” to reach oF og Fa more prospective buyers. pany _o oe was 475,000 circulation. per 
Bellevue Farms, Senota, Ga. this enormous increase in : as had to advance the adver- So 
Millions nice Fresiorest Cabbage and Bermuda On- tising = slightly, but you still reach more Knog at the lowest cost through Der 
jon f.0.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. advertising in our paper our 
Sark Plant ¢ Co., Thomasville, “Ga. Ws 
Cabbage plants; frostproef; arly Jersey, Charleston The new rates and circulatiom for each edition are given below. Remember these rates — 
Wakefield: 500, f5e; 1.000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. Sims are not effective until January 1, 1929. An 
Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. mixed 
Send no money. Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- , West 
lon snd Georgia Collard plants: 500, @5e: 1,000, $1; ADVERTISING RATES > 
: a and | 
Onion Plants.—Delivered; fresh from field. Bermu- "an ‘ ‘ . Regular “Displa Rocks 
das, both varieties: 500, 60c; 1, 900, $1; erate 6,000, $5. Edition States Covered Circulation Display Classified cl Peed” Garne 
. - Crystal City, asst asst “192 
Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda es plants and Col- Texas..............}lexas and Oklahoma............ 435,000 $11.20 per inch| 8c per word | $7.50 per inch + now 
lards, all $1 thousand. Prompt pigeons. satisfaction 9. 50 per inch —s 
guaranteed. Acme Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 1rOlnas~ P Catalo 
Very fine Cabbage and Rermuda Onion planta, "Tead- Mississippi Valley...}Miss., La., Ark., and W. Tenn....j 110,000 8.40 per inch} 6c per word ‘eat 
ing varieties, postpatd $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, Kentucky-Tennessee.| Ky., Middle and East > 55,000 4.90 perinch| 5c per word 4.50 per inch dir 
Sh 
$1 thousand. Tifton ae Co., ‘Tifton, Ga. . . h ipp 
Wie aac 2 ge gee Georgia-Alabama....| Alabama, Georgia, and Florida....} 100,000 8.40 per inch} 6c per word 6.50 per inc colors 
rieties: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Every” 25th All Five Editions... |Covering the Whole South........ 550,000 $40.60 per inch| 30c per word [$30.80 per inch_ Misso 
order free. United Farmers, Quitman, Ga. i Leg 
SPECIAL ON HIGH GRADE PLANTS Seedsmen, poultrymen and plant growers, especially, can reach an excellent market through either of our editions amd will find it neste 
jitions at a — saving—for example, in the classified columns the savings will be 5 cents @ livers 
Der ¢ 


profitable to use all five 
word. The five editions cover the whelo South 


Use ALL FIVE Editions Whenever Possible and SAVE MONEY . 


THE, PROGRESSIVE FARMER and FARM WOMAN 


je 


Lo 


Cabbage and Collards, 75c per 1,000; 5,000 
or more, 65c. 
STAR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, GA. 
C.0.4. Cabbage and en plants. Ye ae not 
excuses."’\ 200, 40c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 50 












Terms to \aeten. Setombaes: Plant Co., ‘Thomasville, 
























Carolinas-Virginia.. | North and So. ors, and Va... 150,000 11.90 per inch| 10c per word 
6.50 per inch 
| 


Real 1 roof Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 per 
mg *? ship- 


1,000. Send no money, postman. 
ment guaranteed, Sand’ Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, 
Alabama, | 
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lalf and Half.—Catalog free. 
Ala. 












John M. Bligh, De- 





wonderful cot’ 
Vandiver Seed Gunpane. 


weig ; 45 per cent lint; 
for special prices. 
pla, Ga. 


vy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; €, 





world. 
Soso, 


L. Moss’ Pure Half-and-Half.—Experience con- 
me this is the greatest money making cotton 
— for booklet and prices. B. L. 
88. 
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© to the land and more at the gin. 40% 
4 at practically all experiment stations and way ahead 


Bx ed. 


HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 
We do not buy gin run seed and ship them 
/oeut as our improved Half and Half. We 
gaise more Half and Half than anyone in 
the county. Write us for prices. 


JOHN A. PEDDY & SONS 
Henderson, Tenn. 





Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific; prize wii 


4 reat — 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; ‘onre 
ce 3S from orig- 





ee, seed. Get planting seed 

iS mw *. Pa ddison, Blackwells, Ga. 

Pe) Piaton Seed for Planting in 1929.—Write now for full 
$ ation and prices on Cleveland Big Boll, Mixson’s 


Boll, Simpkins Big Boll, Faultless Bred King. 


and Half and many others: Our North Carolina 
x st are early maturing productive types of 
F Beeve. varieties. Due to excessive rain damage in many 
parts of the Cotton Belt the demand for seed oy be 





TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices 


at designated markets, except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 

Chicago :— — Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. $0. - MY $0.06% $0.07 
Potatoes, Wis. Cobblers, cwt. ...... :80 1.58 100% 
Hogs, average, cw. .....66s0.c008 Pr 9.00 8.60 7.38 
Steers, medium, native cwt. ..... ‘es See 13.06 11.91 7.15 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ........ bices ae 38 44 32% 
Hens, live, fb. ...... SoRD <iaies aes 25% 26 17% 10% 
Batter, eb%ras, ID.- <0 ic cincccsivcace 50 AT 49%, 32 
Wheat, 2 red winter, bu. ...... 140% 1.38% 1.374% 1.00 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ..... Oe ae 3s 83* 89 61 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .....4.....55 WM 45% 52% 374 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 23.50 24.00 18.00 17.40 

New York :— 
Cotton, spot middling, tb. .......... .2080 1955 1940 1307 
Sweet potatoes, Va., best, bbl...... . 287% 2.624 2.00 shane 
Potatoes, L.J., U.S. No. 1,159-t. sk.. 2.00 187% 3.58 tee ave 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt.. 1.37% 1.37% 2.50 jenean 





Order direct from the originator. It makes more 


on 5-year average. Won for us the national prize 
in 1919, $1,000.00 and a goki medal, for largest 


authentic yield ever e - (30 bales on 10 
acres). Won both first second prizes, $1,000 
and $400, for largest yields on 5 acres in state 


gontest in 1927. It will win a prize for you in 
increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton, easy pick- 
Owing to length, strength and evenness of staple 
fone inch and better), brings 2 to 8 cents more. 
One to 9 ——- $2.50 per bushel; 9 to 49, $2.25; 

or mor $2. Apply for prices on carloads. 














TOBACCO 

Good iret Tobaeco, 10 pounds $1.50. a 
10 pounds $2.5) Send no money, I trust you. 

Ford, Paducah, Ky. 

Tobacco, Pe Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds, $1.50; 10, $2.75. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, 

Conmnatees Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, 81:50. Pipe free. Pay 
pod al United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed mellow, = 


. Best 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. 





smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, ‘tant 
Natural a coe me es at Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, $1.50. Pipe 


Pay when conerel Valley Yocean Murray, 


2 
Best —.! mild and sweet; .—- 





chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow ‘amoking, ou 
pay postage. I appreciate business, antee - 

tion, O; D, Mart ‘enn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, . ; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 





__WANT TO BUY 


Wanted. —Cowpeas —Cnepans: ook Soybeans. 
prices. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, ¥ 


Wanted.—To correspond with parties who boas water 
wheels for sale, and Ly mill ag also a good — 
a. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted. 











—Farmer or farmer's son or man to travel 
in country, Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. FA-1512 2, Memphis, Tenn. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 

















tlon guaranteed. Dealey Gober, Delmar, 
Roberts’ Single Comb Reds.—Our pullet a 6 in 
Alabama National Contest produced 292 eggs in 5il 


weeks ; finishing second high hen in 195 in heavy breeds. 
Yearling cocks, mature”cockerels of this high p 

ing blood, $5, $7.50, $10. Satisfaction a 
Our matings better than ever. Booking chicks anc 

Buy from a real breeder. Joe R. Roberts, Collinsvitle. 
Alabama. 





WYANDOTTES 
White Wyandotte cockerels from Martin’s best, $2.50, 
$5, $7.50, $10; cocks $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
John Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, N. C. 















































Descriptive literature sent on request. TURKEYS 
7 Early hatched Bourbon Red toms, $10 each. J. W. 
area che eng SEED FARM Upchurch, Gordo, ¥ 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager Purebred Narragansetts.—Toms $10; hens $7. Mrs. 
Commerce, Georgia Sadie Ball, Horse Cave, Ky, 
OATS poubon Red turkeys. Toms $10; hens $6, $7.50. 
Mrs. G. B. Ski ) 

For seed. Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof, Burt; 5- — nner, Demopolis, Als. 
bushel bag $5. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile ‘Co., Giant Bronze toms, Bird Bros. strain, y awe each. 
Enterprise, Ala. Write Mrs. J. E, Willard, Gallion, Ala 

PEANUTS aammothe Bronze turkeys from ‘prize winners in state 

Selected farmers stock for seed or “roasting. ~ Alabama -- on Mrs. Marion Williamson, Rochelle, Texas. 
Runner variety, 100 pound bag, $4.50. Small White Early hatched pure Bourbon Red; toms $8: two years 
Spanish $5.50. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., old, $10; hens $6. Mrs. Walter McDonald, Winfield, 
Enterprise, Ala. Alabama. 

Peanuts.—Recleaned ; good for seed or roasting. Small Bourbon Red turkeys (Bauman strain), Rhode Island 
White Spanish, $6 per hundred pounds; Alabama Whites, Indian Runner ducks, Hounds. Dogwood Farm 
Runner, $5 per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strick- Mattoax, Va 
land, Clio, Ala. 

PEAS ___ TWO OR MORE BREEDS  _—s—iss 

sca Sens tale ates Manns aad Gasbesan White African Guineas, $2. Pekin ducks $2, or $5 
anted.— ° re’ and & ans. t . EB. a. 
YR Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. for trio. Mrs. A. E. Harvey, Brewton, Ala 





Wanted.—Cowpeas. Immediate shipment. F. H. 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 


Want all varieties Field Peas, Otootan, Laredo and 














Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. Send samples and quote 
price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
RYE 
Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5. «, _ ee with order. loft 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, 
TORAGCD 





For Sale.—Cash and Jamaica varieties from Old To- 


bacco Belt of North Carolina. Reference: National 
Bank of ta aa Oxford, N. C. T. BR. Wilkins, 
Rt. 3, Stem, N. ‘ 





For mas pounds of genuine White Stem 
Orinoco veocleoned Tobacco seed. Single pound $3; 
one-half pound $2; one-fourth pound $1. G. G. Dean, 
Rt. 4, Oxford, N. C. 


Plant Huggins’ Improved Jamaica wrapper tobacco 
and sell your tobacco for the high dollar. Easiest of 
all tobacco to cure; good color; has record over $800 
per acre; three year average $650 per acre. Seed pure; 
50 cents ounce. W. Huggins, Fairmont, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ny ter than the supply, Order yours now. W. H. * No. 3 mixed. 
: Hinson Seed Company, Charleston, 8. C. Cotton Seed 
2 ment. 
PLANT 
RHODE ISLAND REDS DOG REMEDIES 
Bs PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullets ready to 1 ings’ Ma: Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
BIG BOLL $2. Cocks and cockerels, $5. 15 eggs $2. . fac: terrible Red refunded. 


iT — Mai money 
nea: mge or 
a. one dollar. H. G. Hast Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
SRO 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Send 10-cents for sensational news of the world, three 
months trial. Address The Sensational Weekly, Good- 
water, Ala. 


PLL LP LLL LS 








CHRISTMAS FRUITS - 


ville. Pw) us train you y Bd an expert pone 
h get a good Se for you. The 

you is small. No Negroes taken. For free Dooklet 
bd Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


RRRRRRRARRRRRR RRR RARE 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents nted, Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. “5, Concord, Ga. a 
for Griffin Nur- 














Christmas Oranges.—Box containing eighty juiey or- 
anges and thirty grapefruit,. to your home, gapeess 
paid, $3. Russell’s Groves, Box 282, Tampa, Fla 


Please your friends by giving them the “California 
Christmas box’’ containing 10 pounds of fancy cluster 
raisins, figs, almonds and English walnuts in bh 





Sell Fruit Trees and Ornamentals for 
series. A. J, Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. La 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Ext 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. rience unnecessary. . 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 





flavor- 
Derma 








wrapper. Price $3.25 delivered anywhere in the United 
States. Order direct from W. B. Patterson, P. O. Box 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
ozperiense needed. Commissions in advance. ——_ 











871, Fresno, Calif. free. adison Industries, 560 Broadway, New 
FARM MACHINERY You are, waned, to Resilver oe Merete at home. Im- 
Only $75 buys genuine swing hammer Feed Grinder; ese profite plating autoparts leware, etc. Write 
big capacity; grinds fine 500 pouncs oats per hour; 3,500 0F_information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 
pounds snapped corn; 1,800 pounds barley; lots of Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself, Make 
roughage, Rocks, wire, bolts In grain do no damage. your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
Built to last. No repair expense. Performs like iy clalties, etc. 500 profit. Valuable booklet free. 


mill. Simplified design reduces price to only 
Swinging hammers run without friction on genuine SKY 
double row ball bearings. Any good tractor or auto 
engine will handle. Send for free folder showing this 
amazing mill which cuts your feed costs 20%. Easy 
Mfg. Co., Dept. LC-1, Lincoln, Neb. 
HONEY 

New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of six 5- 
pound cans, $2.95; five gallons, $5.25; ten gallons, $9.95. 
Case of six 5-pound cans comb Honey, $3.95, Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, 


KODAK FINISHING — 


















































Free book on chick raising. _Write for your copy Trial Offer.—Send l5c with any size roll film for 
now. Georgia State Hatchery, Talmo, six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 
Feed your chickens crushed Oyster Shells. Medium Roll Films De Free.—Prints Se, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
or chick shells, $1 per hundred pound sack, Cash service. Ison Studio, Drawer 13811, Bir- 
with order. Special prices to ton lot buyers. Nitra- mingham, Ala. 
germ Company, Savannah, Ga. Pe High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints y? to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
irmingh la. 
LIVESTOCK Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
Oneness APPEAL PALL LPL PL PPL DP largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
“BERKSHIRES AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Registered, high class, ¢.o.d., Berkshires. Tendle LIME 
Mills, Middleton, Tenn. Lime Your Land.—Crushed Oyster Shell lime gives 
Large registered Berkshires; under three months, quicker results, costs less and requires less labor. Ask 
$15 each; under four months, $20 each. Pairs and for delivered price. Nitragerm Company, Savannah, 
trios, no relation. Dilts & German, Roseville, Ohio. Georgia. 
DUROC-JERSEYS MUSICAL 
Registered cholera immune Duroe pigs, Jersey cows. Bargains in Pianos, Players, Organs, Phonographs, 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. Records, Guitars, Violins, and -— fos rr oe 
= Se nae y by writing us for our prices. . orbes 
Duroe Jerseys. Young boars and gilts, four to six money, 4 
months old, registered. Prices very reasonable. James Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Morton, Rt. 1, Pinson, Ala. NUT CRACKER 





Lam- 


Seed for pastures, hay, soils. Booklet free. 
BS apee. ington, Ala, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. . Chicks 
eed. Mathis Farms, Box Parsons, Kans, 


ORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD— 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 
Our quality, service and prices are right. Barred 
a or 8. C, Reds, $11.00 per hundred; $55.00 for 
me 0.80 per thousand. White Rocks, White 
oe ns, Buff Orpingtons and Rose Comb Reds, 
$12.00 per hundred; $60.00 for five hundred; $120.00 
rown Leghorns, 
$10.00 hundred; $50.00 for five hundred; $100.00 
per thousand. Assorted: $8.00 per hundred; $40.00 
per five hundred; $75.00 per thousand. Write for 
our free catalog and instructive poultry book today. 















ESSEX 


Good thrifty registered Essex pigs: ‘bred gilts, s ser- 





adjustable Black Walnut Cracker. 
leaves kernels in large pieces. Pre- 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Semi-automatic, 
Splits away shell, 
paid $7.50. Clark Nut Co., 





























vice boars, E. A. Aldridge, _ Randleman, N. OF INTE ST T N 
HAI (PSHIRES _ Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China - 

Pure Hampshires cheap. Sows, gilts and boars. ware, Cookingware, Glassware, Pottery. Write Swasey 
H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. Company, Portland, Maine. 

Hampshires.—Boars of service age and younger; _PATENTS 
spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. reialized. Patented or unpatented 

OLc write 4 Fisher Mie. Co., 545 Baright, St. Louis, 
= Missouri. 

0. I. C. boars, bred gilts, pigs; immuned. Pigs $15; Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
pair, unrelated, Circulars free. Alrick M. Foster, linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Rushville, Tilinois, Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

POLAND-CHINAS 7 7 PECANS ; ” 

Big Ty Pola Chinas; . . FB, . Yanted.—Pecans; get more money for yours. South- 

mR, — a eo oe ern Pecan Growers’ Cotperative Association, Albany, 





bred sows, serviceable 
Paris, Tenn 


ia 


Big ype Poland China pigs, 
boars. as. F. Nance, Rt. 4, 


_, Registered Polands.—Best ‘breeding ; ‘litters. 








WAYNE N. SHINN, BOX LAPLATA, MO. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 
Reds, "Wnclish Lashorns, Orpinaione; 100, slo; weary Fine al. against “cholera, §37-50, each, McMahan 
. - . vaccinated against cholera, f each. eMahan 

mixed $10.50. Prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, Bros., Gevietville, ean, 


Westphalia, Mo. 
—_—_— 












































Georgia. 

Papershells, 25¢ and 30¢ pound; large. ones, 37c; 
postpaid; not less than 10 pounds, A. C, Emanuel, 
Lorman, _Miss 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr. Ozment ae you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 















































Last Call!—Prices advance January first, Our tested JERSEYS 
and state accredited chicks will please you. Barred Young Jersey Bull Extra choice, f to six mont SPRAYER CARTS 
Rocks, Reds, and White Leghorns. Write for prices. -oung Jersey Bulls. = Seeese, SOUr SO SIX EDENS S. Government war surplus Water Carts, value 
Garner's “Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. old; Raleigh Oreediag: registered. Prices very reason- oats for $37.50, while they last. 150 gallon tank, 15 
sy —— ON gg: SS ggg yg nore able. James Morton, Rt. 1, Pinson, Ala. brass faucets, Red Jacket pump, 25 foot rubber hose. 
« 0 b vas} e by r YM y § a 
= for spring delivery. From pedigreed sire matings HORSES—MULES—JACKS ealiy _convertiols Waticaal ‘dobbing. “oy Ss 
ene” gccrediied fochs. 13 varietios. a, Free For Sale — Percheron colts, Press Whitman, Gun- Dept. N, 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, THlinois. 
: tersville 
~ Buy Miller's Missouri accredited baby chicks. 18 SPRAY MATERI 
ding varieties, 25, weekly after December Ist. DOGS McCarty’s Oil Emulsion.—Cheapest, -most effective 
Shipped prenaee. 100% delivery. Useful catalog in ms seale spray for apples, peaches, shade trees. McCarty 
8 free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 12, Lancaster, Pointer puppies, four months old, twelve dollars. Seed (o., Evansville, Ind. 
Missouri E. A olcomb, Hackleburg, Ala. 5 h 4 ; with Lime-Suloh 
: pray your peach and apple trees t me-Sulphur 
iter, c se _, English evkerae, Collies, — Terriers, Police. olution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for 
aan, 5 me oo gy bl — . -< 2 — Farm, Mu. Kansa J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, prices. 
one hundred and fifty dollars per thousand. Live de- nglish Shepherd and Rat Terrier gma shipped §=~“Ruchanan’s Lime Sulphur 
! F Sulphur Solution or Oil Emuiston 
a, Suaranteed. Twenty per cent with order. Ten ¢.0.d. H.W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa for San Jose scale. Galton The; Ng 8; 10, $5.75; 25, 
mS cent discount for January and February orders Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. =r Cata- $10.50. Write for quantity prices. Catalogue free. 
Beat Hatchery. Tox Hear i. ne A, & M. School logue. Kaskennels, K-48, Herrick, Illinois. Suchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
arroliton, Ga 
: Rat Terrier pups. Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
____ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS guaranteed. Crusader’s Kennels, Stafford, Kans. Sant 3 SYRUP ——. 
Marcy strain Jerse est new crop Sugar Cane Syrup, cans a arrels, 
y Black Giant cockerels and pullets. Hundred Hunting Hounds.—Real fur finders. Sold leliy ~ r 
Mrs. Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. piste ie ancl, X32, "He rik, aaere free. Write rle sy aed — ee eer eee ae 
xie Kennels, erric linoi 
" re. Syrup.—Delicious flavored Sugar Cane, best gra 
"rr LEGHORNS ~“Puppies.—18 breeds. Shipped on a roval. Deserip- 35-callon barrel, $20; shipping point. 30 No. 10, size 
ore ghorns.—Choice stock, reasonable, from my tive clreular free. Fairview Farm, cans, 5 cases, 100% pure delicious flavored ear 
~ oo Circular. J. B. Howser, Booneville, Police Pupp’ les $10; Bie att Cane Syrup, $28.75; delivered, freight allowed. Cash 
Dp: Shipped. c.o.d. anywhere, Fairview Farm, with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 





% 
Nasser) Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
a. 


mo! 





Three ranteed Honey’ Dresses $1.50. Beats 
ners prions. $15 up daily Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago, 
$75 Weekly.—Man or woman wanted with ambition 
and industry, to distribute Rawleigh’s household prod- 
ucts to steady users. ine openings near you. We 
train and help you so you can make up to $100 a week 
or more. No experience necessary. Pleasant, profitable, 
dignified work. Write today. W. T. Rawleigh Co., 
Dept. L-58, Memphis, Tenn. 
Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance). 
do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. 57 styles, 
39 colors, for men, women, children. ‘‘Silk-to-the- 
Top’’ Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital or ex- 
perience — We furnish samples. Silk hose for 
your own use free New plan. Macochee Company, 
Park 29032, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MONUMENT 


Jeorgia Marble—lettered a 
advertise our values. Write tor aa—onb 
to a community. Act quick. 


P.O. won et, MASP E SOen. Ala, 23: 


IF YOU do not see what 


you are looking for 

advertised in this issue, write us your needs 
and we can probably put you in touch with a 
proper party. What you need may have been 
advertised in some et teeny oy and the ad- 








Spare time will 









vertiser would apprecia’ | ae one 
oe are glad to eae formation at ali 
t es. 





ODAK 


FINISHING 


VELOX Quality Prints 
4c, 5c and 6c each 


'| FREE—sena one nega- 


tive for sample of our New 
Velox Finish. 


“LOLLARS” 
Box 2622 
Bi Ala. 


samples, ; 


















































































WHEN YOU GET A SHOP 
YOU GET A BIRD—with XPERP 





¥ 


HANES é; = HINT FOR A RAISE 
b. arr Steno—“I’'m going to be married Sunday, 


J A 
winter . : _ 
: Boss—“And so you’re going to leave me.” 


Steno—“Oh, no! I’m just going to tell you 


undermveal \ k that I’ll need more money.” 
* cS : TERRIBLE SMASH 
will fit 1} | ' & >. First Farmer—“That city girl is sure dumb.” 
~ S Second Farmer—‘How so?” 


e : \ : First Farmer—“‘She looked at my windmill 
ua? , : y and then wanted to know if anybody was hurt 
R in that airplane wreck.” 
fl ti SAFETY FIRST 
re ee on From a fashion note we glean the informa- 
tion that with the coming of the new Ford, 
suspenders will be discarded entirely in favor 


in the of belt 
mirror f s. 
The old Model T shimmied so a fellow 


just had to wear suspenders. 


CALLOUSED, MAYBE. 

Another of our teacher friends adds to the 
public’s education by telling of the angry 
mother who called up the teacher one even- 
ing and shouted: 

Hanes Collarettes are cut “My boy says you smacked his face, and 
to size. A 40 suit has a 40 I demand an explanation.” ; 
collarette. Won’t roll or “Well,” replied the school ma’am, “I tried 
gap open, ; Fi . smacking him every other place and nothing 
df seemed to hurt him.” 
PLENTY OF MOLARS 


: j 

2 Hanes Cuffs won't pull Hf “Brethern and sistern, when the last day 
off. They snug the wrist. HA arrives there shall be weeping and gnashing 

Reinforced on the end to t of teeth.” 

prevent raveling. H “Oh, Lord Gawd!” 

“Sister Mandy, what ails you?” me 
° “T ain’t got no teeth.” 
Hanes Elastic Shoulders H “Teeth will be furnished,’ added the parson, ? 
give with every move- f 66 ‘ 
ae Ay aeery meee MORTIFIED! You can look a long: ~ 
made with a service- H A man attacked by two highwaymen put . ‘ : a 
H up a terrific fight. Finally he was overcome time without finding ar 


one seam. Com- H , aa "Eat teat + 
’ . I and searched, they found on him was a rn 
forta le Strong } dime. The bandits were amazed. better, harder hitting shell : 


“Say,” one exclaimed, “do you mean to tell for bird or rabbit shoot Es. 
? 


us you put up @ battle like that for a measly 


Hanes Closed Crotch i rT dime? Why we almost had to kill you.” 
fH} ? os ‘ i ‘ e ea 
really stays closed. Crotch i] “Well,” answered the victim, “the truth of ing than Western X pert.”’ Ang 


> A “ |) 
Fated yg ae oe i } the matter is I didn’t want my financial con- : 
A dition exposed.” Western Xpert shellsareinaclass by theme | 7 ~ 


ment as well as chest. H ; 
_ NOTHING STINGY HERE selves. Try them next time you go out for _ 
Maggie, an old-time Vifginia darky, was quail and rabbits. Smokeless. Top-quality, - 


Hanes Elastic Ankles always doing favors for people. She never : : 
s + a but 1 
never bunch over the shoe- considered herself first. During her teens ut low in price. 12, 16 and sou 
and 20’s she had worked for several large Get the high-flying ducks and geese with 


"Soins ae se” 

& ng u soc Virginia families and she begaa to consider : : 

marriage as a change from the “humdrummi- few cripples, by shooting Super-X—the a 
ness” of life, as she called it. A young Negro long-range load with the Short Shot String. ‘ 


swain who had paid her much attention finally The shot hold together as they travel 


asked her to be his blushing bride, and she ite sil 
HANES Underwear for answered “Shuah.” At last the wedding was through the air, instead of stringing out, 


DON’T cramp your style 
* ° s over and the bride and groom were supposed More pellets reach the bird. Available for — 3 

with ordinary underwear. boys 1s as carefully made as to be off on their honeymoon. So, naturally, 10, 12, 16 and 20-gauge guns. Also for the e 
. M ie’ 1] ‘ ised wh I ; : 

Look at the HANES 5 points. the men’sgarments.As snug, | fisted the seme day to resume her work. | handy little .4r0. 

i ; 9 “Why, Maggie,” she was asked, “how is it Wri . a ’ 
Notice the cut and finish. soft and comfortable. It’s | ,/.)07, Moree eos.” honeymoon; weren't Peed Pr sat litre Stet Sea | 
Know that here is th i Pe. IES , se : 

eis the rare built for strenuous play, (74 A) was married all right,” Maggie | Shells, and the new Lubaloy 22's that keep - 
snug fit and the all-the-time long wear and continual | ‘ict “but Ephraim wanted to go to Mem- | you and your gun clean. They're Greases 
phis, and Ah had been theah befo’ so Ah less and NonCorrosive 
comfort which active man washing. Has its own spe- | 't’® ™* ‘sth go in mah Place.” 
P ° F Sore | | WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
and easy-goer both crave in cial points of superiority. HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | | COMPANY, 1245 Hunter Av. 
| on, . 
| 


winter underwear. Carries full-sized guarantee. By J. P. ALLEY —SoH "Syndicate, ‘Inc. Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, ey? 


Startlingly low price for Remarkably low priced — = San Francisco, 
so much warmth, wear and only $1 for boys’, age 2 to HEAP O' DESE FohLKS } 
satisfaction: $1 to $1.75 ac- 16, and Merrichild Waist po rt pracy pn 
cording to weight you pre- Suits, age 2 to 12. Short BURNIN’ DE HEELS OUTEN 
fer to wear. 75c to $1 for sleeve, knee length gar- —=M RUNNIN’ FUM CobbECTUHS: 
shirts and drawers. Allguar- ments in both. HANES is 
anteed—every thread, stitch the underwear for every 
and button. Seams flat- male member of the family. 
locked——doubly strong, but If your store hasn’t 
smooth as lather. From HANES, write to P.H.HANES 
extra-heavy to light-weight KNITTING COMPANY, Win- 
in all sizes, ston-Salem, N. C. 





























Uh!—Heah I is wid ole Sandy Claus 
two weeks er-haid uv me an ole Hahd 
Times two minutes behime me! 
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